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STEETTON  OF  RINGAVOOD  CHACE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  BRISK,  bracing  morning,  a  cheery,  cordial 
companion,  and  a  horse — it  is  saying  enough 
— out  of  Squire  Allerton's  stables ;  no  won- 
der that  Edward  enjoyed  the  ride  with  the 
zest  of  a  schoolboy  in  hoUday-tinie.  It  icas 
hohday-time;  for  Mr.  Hurburne,  no  great 
horseman,  had  declined  the  invitation,  which 
civility  rendered  inevitable,  to  join  the  party. 
So  there  was  no  grave  practical  talk,  no  lurking 
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satire,  darting  forth  ever  and  anon,  snake-like, 
to  attack  any  susceptible  point  which  the 
frolic  or  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  might 
leave  exposed.  Edward  entirely  forgot  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  would  certainly 
have  thought  connected  conversation  on  any 
subject  an  insupportable  bore  just  then  ;  but 
the  disjointed,  discursive  remarks  of  his  hearty, 
manly  companion,  to  whom  out-door  objects 
and  out-door  sports  were  the  breath  of  life, 
harmonized  well  with  the  moorland  around, 
and  the  green  sea  below.  The  worthy  Squire, 
who  had  hospitably  insisted  on  Edward's 
breakfasting  with  him  that  morning,  had  been 
considerably  scandaHzed  at  finding  how  de- 
ficient his  guest's  suburban  training  had  left 
him  in  the  mysteries  of  coursing  and  hunting ; 
but  he  good-naturedly  set  about  devising 
schemes  for  repairing  the  misfortune,  with  as 
much  genuine  commiseration  as  he  would 
have  done  had  fortune  or  health,  instead  of 
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sportsman-like  training,  been  the  blessing  by 
churlish  fate  withheld.  His  eldest  son,  who 
was  lately  married,  lived  at  home ;  the  third, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  was  expected  in  a 
few  days  ;  they  would  do  the  honours  of  the 
country-side  to  Edward,  who,  nothing  loth, 
fell  cordially  into  all  the  schemes  for  his 
amusement  and  instruction. 

"  I  will  say  good-morning  now,"  said  Mr. 
Allerton,  "  I  should  only  be  in  the  way." 
lliey  had  struck  off  into  a  sheep-path,  scarped 
in  the  side  of  a  hill,  along  which  they  could 
proceed  only  in  single  file.  "  You  wall  see 
the  house  in  a  minute ;  and  here  is  a  line  for 
Dame  Winthorpe,  that  she  may  know  your 
errand  is  a  lawful  one.  Good  day  to  you — 
George  will  call  for  you  to-morrow." 

In  the  heavy  porch  of  the  old  stone  farm- 
house, he  found  the  old  dame  herself,  knitting. 
She  looked  hale,  firm,  and  cheery.  Age  had 
indeed  rendered   the  prominent  features   still 
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more  marked;  but  the  complexion  was  ruddy, 
the  bhie  eyes  were  clear  and  quick.  Her  fin- 
gers, though  spare  and  shrivelled,  appeared 
well  equal  to  their  work.  Her  snow- white 
hair  was  drawn  up  from  the  forehead,  under 
a  cap  as  w^hite,  with  finely-plaited  borders 
coming  close  down  over  the  ears ;  and  the 
stiff  white  muslin  neckerchief  was  pinned 
primly  over  the  front  of  her  dark  cotton 
gown. 

She  rose  as  Edward  approached,  and  cour- 
teously asked  his  pleasure. 

Somewhat  confused,  he  explained  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Allerton  to 
her  daughter. 

"My  daughter,  sir?  Please  step  in.  Mag- 
gie, child  !  here's  a  gentleman  with  a  letter 
for  you  from  Squire  Allerton.  I  do  hope," 
she  went  on,  "  old  Luath  hasn't  been  worrying 
the  sheep  again.  We  would  do  anything 
almost  rather  than  vex  so  good  a  neighbour; 
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but  my  daughter  would  sooner  be  shot  her- 
self than  have  the  old  hound  touched." 

As  the  old  dame  spoke  she  ushered  Edward 
into  the  large  hall,  or  best  kitchen  ;  just  as 
the  "  child"  in  question,  a  woman  seemingly 
about  fifty,  entered  it  from  the  inner  kitchen, 
^vhere  the  real  business  of  cooking  was  carried 
on. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir ;  1  am  just  getting  the 
labourers'  dinner.  AVill  you  please  to  take  a 
seat  ?" — pointing  to  the  high-backed  screen, 
or  bench,  of  polished  wood,  which  stood  by 
the  great  open  fireplace.  "  I  will  be  back  in 
a  minute.  Meanwhile,  mother  will  be  proud 
to  talk  to  you." 

"  My  youngest  child,  sir,"  said  the  old 
woman.  ''  The  rest  are  married  or  dead,  or 
settled  far  away.     But  she  bides  by  me." 

''Now,  sir,"  said  the  daughter,  again 
emerging  from  the  inner  kitchen,  "  will  you 
be  pleased  to  take  some  dinner,   before  the 
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men  come  in  ?  They've  good  appetites,  and 
might  leave  you  but  a  poor  share." 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse.  He  followed 
her  into  the  inner  kitchen,  as  clean  and 
glittering  as  the  outer  one.  The  long 
oaken  table  was  set  out  with  various  sub- 
stantial dishes,  principally  meat  and  fruit 
pies. 

"  If  you  like  some  porridge,  sir,  I  have  it 
here  ;  but  I  don't  put  it  out  till  the  men  come, 
as  it  soon  grows  cold." 

Edward  declinied  the  porridge,  but  willingly 
seated  himself  at  table. 

"Please  help  yourself,  sir.  AVe're  not 
ashamed  for  folk  to  taste  what  we  give  our 
men.  It's  just  as  I  got  it  ready  for  them ;  I 
don't  think  it  seems  polite  to  visitors  to  make 
^fiiss;  we  only  give  you  what  we  have  our- 
selves. Only  just  think  you're  at  an  inn,  sir, 
and  call  for  what  you  want." 

And  while  he  ate,  she  moved  quietly  about  at 
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some  little  distance,  busy  with  her  domestic 
affairs. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  men 
came  pouring  in  through  an  outer  door. 

"  Now,  sir,  if  you  like  to  go  into  the  porch 
to  mother,  she  will  be  dehghted  to  tell  you  all 
she  knows.  Though  I've  heard  most  of  it 
from  her,  often  and  often,  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  you  to  have  it  first  hand,  and 
to  ask  any  questions  you  like  about  it.  And 
you  may  depend  upon  her,  sir,  for  she's  as 
clear  as  any  young  person  ;  and  her  memory 
— mine  is  nothing  to  it." 

And  she  led  the  way  into  the  porch,  w^here 
the  old  woman  still  sat,  as  sedulously  occu- 
pied as  he  had  at  first  found  her. 

"  Mother,  this  gentleman's  name  is  Stret- 
ton,  and  Squire  Allerton  has  sent  him  to 
you,  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  old 
family." 

"  Stretton  !  Stretton  again  ?"  said  the  old 
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woman  ;  "  it  seems  only  the  other  day 

but  I  ask  pardon,  sir ;  what  was  it  you  were 
wanting  to  know  ?" 

"  If  you  can  give  me  any  information 
respecting  one  Hugh  Stretton,  wiio  must 
have  been  born  upwards  of  a  hundred  years 
ago." 

"Ay,  about  that;  he  was  some  good  bit 
older  nor  I." 

"  You  knew  him,  then  ?"  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward. 

The  chance  of  gaining  information  had  ap- 
peared to  him  so  slight,  that  the  answer  had 
taken  him  by  surprise. 

"  Why,  no,  I  can't  say  I  knowed  him ;  he 
roamed  away  when  his  mother  died,  and  was 
never  heard  of  here  again.  And  I  don't  re- 
member her  for  myself,  I  was  such  a  bit  child 
then;  but  I  can  show  you  her  picture — a 
sweet,  pretty  woman !  My  mother  nursed 
and  tended  her ;  so  she  gave  her  her  picture. 
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taken  when  she  was  a  girl.  There  was  an- 
other when  she  was  older,  like.  That  she 
left  for  her  eldest  boy,  if  ever  he  came 
back,  because  that  was  how  he'd  remember 
her." 

"  What  eldest  boy  ?     Was  there  one  older 
than  Hugh?" 

"Oh,  ay,  John,  that  was  away  soldiering 
when  his  mother  died;  but  he  came  back 
when  he  was  grown  a  man,  and  took  to  the 
farm,  and  settled  down  quite  steady,  and  mar- 
ried Nancy,  Farmer  Brooks's  daughter.  Then, 
when  she  died,  he  couldn't  bear  the  place, 
and  went  off  again.  That  was  the  marriage 
they  had  me  up  to  speak  about,  and  the 
birth  of  the  girl ; — because  the  leaves  of  the 
register  were  lost  just  there,  and  no  one  in 
the  parish  remembered  nought  about  it  but 
me,  it  was  so  long  agone;  but  I  had  been 
Nancy's  bridesmaid,  and  was  not  like  to 
forget." 
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"  And  who  wanted  to  know  ?" 

"  Why,  twenty  years  ago  come  Michael- 
mas, there  comes  here  a  lady — a  real  great 
lady,  too,  if  ever  I  saw  one — and  searches  out 
all  about  John  Stretton  and  Nancy,  his  wife, 
and  says  she  was  their  daughter,  and  w'as 
come  here  to  see  her  mother's  grave,  and 
learn  all  about  her.  Her  father  had  been 
dead  years  and  years  (most  like,  for  she  was 
far  away  from  young  herself) ;  and  she  was 
well  to  do,  and  didn't  want  the  farm,  and  had 
never  a  brother  or  sister  to  take  it ;  and  her 
own  children  were  rich,  and  would  never  need 
it.  So  Squire  Allerton  was  to  keep  it  still,  in 
case  tidings  should  turn  up  of  her  father's 
brother  Hugh,  or  his  children.  Her  father, 
she  said,  had  always  a  sore  heart  about  the 
poor  boy,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of 
him." 

"  And  what  was  her  own  name  ?  and  where 
did  she  live  ?"  asked  Edward. 
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"  Oh,  she  kept  that  quite  close ;  only 
Squire  Hawkins,  down  at  Holmfirth " 

''It  is  Holmfirth,  then,  after  all.  They 
told  us " 

"  Oh,  Holmfirth  used  to  be  the  name  of 
the  farm, — they  call  it  something  else  now, 
but  I  only  mind  the  old  name.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose Squire  Hawkins  knows  all  about  the 
lady,  if  he  chose  to  tell.  They  say  his  father 
was  a  great  friend  of  John  Stretton's,  who 
gave  the  place  in  trust  to  him,  when  he  went 
abroad.  And  he  took  a  fancy  to  live  there, 
for  his  friend's  sake;  and  his  son,  this  old 
gentleman  that  is,  was  born  there,  and  never 
stirs  from  it  ;  and  the  lady,  as  she  had 
plenty  without,  would  not  disturb  him,  but 
gave  it  up  to  him,  unless  so  be  any  of  Hugh's 
children   should  want  it." 

"  Then  you  are  quite  clear  about  the  farm 
having  been  once  called  Holmfirth,  and  John 
and  Hugh  Stretton  being  the  sons  of  the  gen- 
tleman it  belonged  to  ?" 
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''  Oh,  ay,  sir,  though  he  died  long  before 
my  time ;  but  my  mother  knew  him  well, 
and  the  lady  lived  on  there  afterwards. 
He  was  sad  and  ill,  folk  said,  almost  from  the 
first  of  his  coming.  People  must  needs  say 
he  had  displeased  his  family  somehow ;  but 
my  mother  held  to  it  that  was  all  slander ;  he 
was  a  good,  quiet  gentleman,  what  little  she 
knew  of  him  ;  and  as  to  before  he  came  here, 
no  one  knew  nothing  about  it,  so  they  had  no 
right  to  hatch  stories  against  him." 

"  Will  it  tire  you  too  much  to  repeat  all 
this  to-morrow,  perhaps,  or  the  next  day,  if  I 
bring  some  one  to  write  it  down  ?" 

"  Tire  me,  sir  !  I'm  no  sooner  tired  than 
any  young  girl  in  the  parish,  thank  the 
good  Lord !  AVhat  I  say  once,  I  can  say 
twice  ;  I'm  not  afraid  of  being  caught  in  my 
words." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not,"  said  Edward, 
kindly,  taking  the  old  woman's  hand.     ''  But 
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did  you  ever  hear,"  he  added,  "any  parti- 
culars about  the  mother  —  Hugh  Stretton's 
mother?  Who  she  was — what  was  her  name 
before  she  married  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  word ;  she  never  told  no  one ; 
and  my  mother  knowed  herself  too  well  to 
ask.  But  she  was  a  born  lady, — that  one 
could  see  by  the  ways  of  her;  and  a  good 
woman  too,  which  is  better,  or  she'd  ha'  been 
no  friend  of  my  mother's.  And  you'll  say  the 
same  yourself,  sir,  when  you  see  her  picture. 
Please  come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  it 
you." 

Edward  almost  mechanically  followed  the 
old  woman's  firm,  though  somew^hat  slow 
step,  up  the  slippery  oaken  stair,  through  a 
labyrinth  of  passages,  up  and  down  steps,  to 
a  large  chamber,  heavily  panelled.  The 
ceiling  was  low,  and  divided  by  massive 
beams ;  a  long,  low  casement  window,  occu- 
pying nearly  one  side  of  the  room,  was  filled 
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with  geraniums  and  mignonette;  facing  it, 
the  bedstead,  of  solid  black  oak ;  massive  oak 
chests,  elaborately  carved,  were  ranged  against 
the  w^alls. 

"  All  full,  sir,  of  good  linen,  spun  in  the 
family  for  a  hundred  years  past,"  was  the  old 
woman's  remark,  as  she  saw  Edward  glance 
towards  them.  Between  two  of  these  hung  a 
curtain,  which  she  drew  back. 

"  Mabel ! "  exclaimed  Edward,  involun- 
tarily. 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Dame  Winthorpe. 

"  Miss  Arleigh,  a  young  lady  of  the  Stret- 
ton  family,  —  at  least,  we  always  thought 
she  would  be  Hke  this  picture,"  said  Edward, 
too  much  startled  to  express  himself  very 
clearly. 

"  What,  did  you  ever  see  this  picture  be- 
fore, sir  ?  To  be  sure,  you  may  likely  enough 
have  seen  a  copy,  for  more  than  one  gentle- 
man has  asked  me  to  let  him  draw  it.     It 
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used  to  be  in  the  best  kitchen,  you  see,  sir, 
till  we  had  it  up  here  for  fear  of  the  smoke." 

"  Singular  !"  said  Edward,  half  to  himself, 
"  that  the  family  likeness  should  remain  so 
long  !" 

"  What  family,  sir  ?" 

Edward  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  question  ; 
he  was  absorbed  in  looking  at  the  portrait. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Mr.  Haw- 
kins ?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

*'  What  sort  of  a  man,  sir  ?  Nothing  to  be 
said  against  him,  that  I  know  of; — takes  no- 
thing, and  gives  nothing — that  is,  except 
downright  help  to  the  poor ;  that  he  thinks 
himself  bound  to,  as  lord  of  the  manor ;  and 
he's  not  a  man  to  flinch  from  his  bond. 
Keeps  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  sir,  both 
ways." 

''  Well,"  said  Edward,  rousing  himself  after 
an  abstracted  pause,  "  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer  at   present.      In  a  few    days,  if  you 
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allow  me,    I    will   call  again.      Now,    many 
thanks  !"     And  he  held  out  his  hand. 

The  old  woman  took  it,  looking   earnestly 
in  his  face  the  while. 

"  Be  you  one  of  the  old  family,  sir  ?" 
He    hesitated,   rather   at    a    loss   how   to 
answer. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  it  is  not  my  place 
to  ask  questions.  And  I  bear  Squire  Haw- 
kins no  ill-will,  I  am  sure.  No  one  could  say 
nought  against  him.  But  it  would  be  some- 
thing different,  in  my  old  days,  if  I  were  to 
see  the  old  family  back  again  at  Holm- 
firth." 

"You  knew  my — John  Stretton    well,  of 
course." 

^''  Oh  ay,  sir ;  and  none  who  knew  him 
was  like  to  forget ;  so  pleasant  and  hearty ; — 
not  so  proud,  folk  said,  as  his  father,  but  a 
true  gentleman  for  all  that.  Half  the  county 
had  a  sore  heart  when  he  went  away." 
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"  Then  I  may  come  again  ?"  said  Edward, 
warmly. 

"  I  am  proud,  sir,  to  tell  all  I  know.  None 
but  me  remembers  the  old  family  here.  You 
must  have  it  all  written  down,  sir,  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake ;  when  I  am  gone  there 
will  be  none  to  tell  of  them.'* 


.  VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Edward,"  said  Mr.  Hurburne,  one  morn- 
ing, about  a  fortnight  after  the  expedition  to 
Winthorpe  Moor,  "  I  think  we  have  now  all 
the  necessary  documents ;  perhaps  you  will 
oblige  me  by  caUing  with  me  to-day  on  Mr. 
Hawkins  ?" 

Edward  rose  slowly  from  his  chair,  in  a 
half-absent,  half-reluctant  way,  putting  toge- 
ther some  papers  which  he  had  just  received, 
and  separating  from  them  a  letter  which  had 
accompanied  them.      It  was  from   Clara,  to 
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whom  he  had  written  for  some  family  parti- 
culars, and  who,  in  her  answer,  was  fall  of 
Mabel's  visit, — her  growth,  her  improvement 
— all  in  the  tantalizing  brief  style  character- 
istic of  the  writer — giving  no  details,  entering 
into  no  satisfying  particulars.  Edward 
glanced  by  force  of  habit  at  the  fire-place, 
that  convenient  receptacle  for  letters  causing 
some  inexplicable  feeling  of  annoyance,  which 
makes  us  glad  to  be  fairly  rid  of  them.  But 
it  was  a  bright  summer  day ;  the  little 
black  grate  was  filled  with  discoloured 
white  shavings,  and  partially  draperied  with 
limp  pink  paper,  vandyked  to  excruciation. 
So  he  folded  up  the  letter,  elaborately 
and  slowly,  and  put  it  into  his  waistcoat- 
pocket. 

*'  Call  to-day,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  Well, 
perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  get  the  thing 
over,  and  be  rid  of  it  at  once." 

c  2 
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"  Edward,  you  surprise  me  !  I  thought 
you  were  greatly  interested  in  this  matter." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  I  am  ;  only  it  is  a 
plague  to  be  kept  dawdling  about  down  here. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  walk  with  you,  as  soon 
as  you  please." 

The  errand  upon  which  they  were  bound 
ought  to  have  been  one  of  at  least  romantic 
interest  to  Edward,  apart  from  mere  personal 
considerations.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he  felt 
indifferent,  and  rather  bored  than  otherwise. 
Yet  the  strange  old  house,  which  he  was  now 
about  to  enter  so  coldly,  was  surely  that  very 
Holmfirth  of  which  he  had  dreamed  so  many 
dreams  ;  the  cradle  of  his  race — the  home,  too, 
he  could  not  doubt,  of  that  fair  young  bride, 
so  tenderly  nurtured,  and  so  dearly  bought, 
whom  Mabel's  family  tradition  had  left  an 
abiding  inmate  of  his  imagination.  The  very 
baldness  and  bareness  of  the  place,  the  utterly 
prosaic  aspect  of  the  four  scantily-windowed 
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walls,  the  unpicturesque  meanness  of  the 
small,  square  building,  might  well  have  added, 
by  force  of  contrast,  to  the  pathos  of  her 
history  and  her  fate,  to  the  romance  of  a 
love  which,  for  her  sake,  could  prefer  the  de- 
solation of  this  abode  to  the  ancestral  state- 
liness  of  Ringwood,  and  the  warm  circle  of 
home  and  kindred. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  that,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  his  imagination  was  at  that  moment 
unusually  sluggish.  No  imagination,  how- 
ever highly- wrought,  could  have  retained  its 
lofty  pitch  in  that  small,  dull  parlour,  dull 
though  in  a  glare  of  unsoftened  hght ;  dingy 
in  colouring,  but  painfully  methodical  in  ar- 
rangement. No  imagination  could  have 
escaped  a  paralyzing  stroke,  in  the  presence 
of  that  small,  grey-eyed,  elderly  man,  with  his 
shirt-frills  as  mathematical! v  exact  as  the 
chairs  and  table  (there  was  but  one  in  the 
room),  as  the  unused  card-racks  on  the  man- 
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telpiece,  as  the  papers,  in  sorted  heaps,  under 
letter  weights. 

"  Well,  sir,"  began  Mr.  Hurbiirne,  "  I  have 
brought  my  nephew  to  introduce  to  you.  He 
is  a  true  Stretton.  You  know  I  have  no  such 
distinction  to  boast  of;  so  I  trust  he  may 
find  more  favour  with  you  than  I  can  hope 
for.'' 

The  old  gentleman  waved  his  hand  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir ;  this  is  an  interview  upon 
business  only.  If  your  nephew  has  any  evi- 
dence to  produce  as  to  his  being  really  the 
person  he  claims  to  be,  of  course  I  am  bound 
to  look  into  it." 

"  We  have  here,  sir,  a  complete  chain  of 
evidence,  which  we  trust  you  will  consider 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Of  course  you  will 
take  any  opinion  you  think  fit  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

The  old  gentleman  drew  out  his  spectacles 
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from  their  shagreen  case,  wiped  them  care- 
fully, subjecting  them  to  a  minute  examina- 
tion, breathing  on  and    rubbing   them,   and 
blowing  away  invisible  specks  of  dust.     Then 
he  drew  a  square-seated,  horsehair-cushioned 
chair  at  right  angles  to  the  table,  seated  him- 
self in  it,  drew  towards  him  a  heavy  black 
inkstand,  then  a  bundle  of  uncut  quills,  then 
a  square  black  blotting-book.     Next,  he  pro 
duced  from  a  capacious    side-pocket    of   his 
coat  a  knife  of  many  blades,  several  of  which 
he  tried   before  he  could  be  satisfied  which 
was  right ;  then   proceeded  to   make  a  pen, 
which  was  afterwards    tried   upon   a  slip  of 
paper,    evidently   appropriated   to    that   use. 
Then  he  at  length  motioned  to  Edward  to  place 
the  documents  before  him. 

Edward  and  Mr.  Hurburne  had  at  last 
seated  themselves  in  despair,  without  invita- 
tion from  their  host.  When  they  saw  him 
fairlv   launched   in  the   examination   of    the 
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papers,  both  involuntarily  looked  round  for  a 
book  or  newspaper,  to  beguile  the  weariness 
of  waiting.  But  book  nor  newspaper  was 
there.  To  leave  the  old  gentleman  to  his 
own  devices  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So 
they  sat  on,  in  dreary  patience,  while  he  pe- 
rused, re-perused,  sorted,  made  memoranda 
and  mystic  jottings,  all  in  the  tedious,  yet 
fussy  manner  which  characterized  all  he  did. 
At  length,  after  a  final  sorting  and  docketing, 
he  looked  round  at  his  two  weary  guests. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  hoped  to  have  ended  my  days 
in  quiet  where  I  was  born  ;  but  since  you  are 
come  to  turn  me  out,  I  must  submit.  It's  no 
small  matter,  at  my  time  of  life." 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  Edward,  "  I  would  not 
interfere  with  you  for  the  world.  But  my 
uncle  has  set  his  heart  on  purchasing  a  small 
corner  of  the  property ;  and  he  understands 
that  you  would  not  feel  yourself  authorized  to 
•  part  with  it,  unless — " 
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''  Sir,  if  you  come  to  me  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Hugh  Stretton,  it  is  enough.  You 
will  excuse  my  putting  the  matter  into  my 
lawyer's  hands.  I  cannot  hazard  the  merest 
possibility  of  imposture — excuse  me — in  an 
affair  of  so  much  importance  to  myself.  If  he 
is  satisfied  that  your  claims  are  valid,  the  pro- 
perty, of  course,  is  your  own  to  dispose  of,  as 
soon  as  I  see  you  in  possession  of  the  main 
estate." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  sir." 

"Of  course,  Hugh  Stretton's  representative 
becomes  heir  of  Ringvvood  ;  the  brother,  in 
whose  favour  Hugh's  father  rehnquished  his 
claim,  having  died  without  issue  ;  and  the 
lady,  who  represented  Hugh's  elder  brother, 
having  waived  her  pretensions  to  both  estates 
equally." 

"  But  I  always  understood — that  is,  the 
present  possessors  of  Ringwood  fully  under- 
stand, that  the  cession  was  absolute." 
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"Very  likely  they  so  understand— I  dare 
say  ;"  and  the  old  gentleman  laughed  ironically. 
"  However,  I  can  soon  show  them  to  the  con- 
trary, if  they  think  it  desirable  to  go  to  law 
about  it.  They  had  better  not !"  and  he 
laughed  again. 

"  They  will  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  law 
about  it,"  said  Edward,  quietly.  "  They  be- 
lieve Ringwood  rightfully  their  own ;  and  I 
will  never  contest  it  with  them.  I  am  satis- 
fied as  I  am." 

''Well,  Edward,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hur- 
burne,  impatiently,  "  when  our  business  is 
settled,  you  can  make  fine  speeches  at  your 
leisure.  You  will  very  likely  think  better  of 
the  Ringwood  affair  by  and  bye.  Meantime, 
Mr.  Hawkins  can,  of  course,  have  no  objection 
to  treat  with  us  respecting  this  property,  to 
which  he  admits  your  claim." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir "  (the  old  man 
chuckled).     "  With  this  gentleman's   present 
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views  our  business  is  at  an  end.  I  am  indeed 
bound  to  make  over  this  property  to  the 
representative  of  Hugh  Stretton,  but  only  on 
certain  conditions." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Hurburne,  "there 
can  be  no  difficulty  about  the  necessary 
forms." 

"  I  am  bound  to  make  it  over  to  him  (if 
required)  only  after  the  assertion,  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  of  his  claims  to  the  Ringwood 
estate." 

"Sir,"  broke  in  Mr.  Hurburne,  fiercely, 
"  we  must  have  legal  opinion  on  this  business. 
You  cannot  expect  us  to  take  so  important  a 
matter  upon  your  unsupported  assertion,  since 
you  decline  even  to  produce  the  papers  you 
claim  as  your  authority." 

"Those  papers  I  decline  voluntarily  to  pro- 
duce. You  may,  of  course,  compel  me  to  do 
SO;  but  I  say  again,  you  had  better  not." 

"My  dear  uncle,"   exclaimed  Edward,  in 
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sudden  relief,  "  we  are  fighting  against  sha- 
dows !  How  could  we  be  so  stupid  as  to 
forget  that  Ringwood  estate  is  not  entailed ; 
it  is  not  Mrs.  Stretton's  by  inheritance  even, 
but  by  purchase ; — parted  with  at  her  father's 
death,  and  re-purchased  with  her  husband's 
fortune.  And  you  remember  that  Colonel 
Ashgrove  left  it  unconditionally  to  her,  to  dis- 
pose of  as  she  pleased.  So  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  claim  on  my  part." 

Mr.  Hurburne  looked  posed.  "  But  I  think 
I  understood  you,  sir,"  he  resumed,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "  that  you  were  bound 
to  make  over  this  property,  after  the  claim  to 
the  Ringwood  estate  had  been  asserted,  even 
if  without  success  ?" 

Mr.  Hawkins  had  made  a  slip  in  this  ad- 
mission, and  was  annoyed. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir ;  1  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  co-operate  in  this  matter.  I  aui 
under  a  distinct  obligation,  which,  of  course, 
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I  shall  be  prepared  to  fulfil,  whatever  the  in- 
convenience to  myself;  but  this  gentleman 
positively  declines  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions. You  will  allow  me,  therefore,  to  wish 
you  good  morning." 

And  opening  the  door,  he  stood  prepared 
to  bow  them  out.  Mr.  Hurburne,  however, 
held  his  ground. 

"My  nephew,  sir,  will  no  doubt  think 
better  of  this  afiair.  I  shall  then  have  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  with  you  on  his 
part."  And  with  a  bland  politeness,  not  very 
usual  with  him,  he  took  his  leave.  Edward 
had  walked  haughtily  out  of  the  room,  at  the 
first  gesture  of  dismissal. 

"  I  shall  take  a  walk,"  he  said  abruptly,  as 
his  uncle  joined  him  ;  and  turning  away  with- 
out another  word,  he  was  quickly  on  the  wild 
sea-marsh  ;  quickly  across  it  to  the  very  mar- 
gin of  the  waves. 

"I  shall  leave  to-morrow,"  were  the  first 
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words  which  he  addressed  to  his  uncle,  when 
the  two  again  met  in  the  little  inn-parlour." 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 

''  Home,  of  course.  I  am  wanted,  no  doubt. 
I  have  wasted  time  enough  here." 

"  Wasted,  indeed !  when  you  have  gained 
all,  and  more  than  all,  that  you  could  desire." 

"Only  to  have  all  rendered  valueless." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  persist  in  throwing 
all  away  ?  At  least  you  will  claim  this  rela- 
tionship, which  you  have  so  much  wished 
for  ?" 

"  And  do  you  think  that  anything  would 
induce  Mrs.  Stretton  to  retain  possession  of 
Ringwood  if  she  once  learnt  that — all  we 
have  learnt  to-day  ?" 

There  was  a  sudden  twinkle  in'  Mr.  Hur- 
burne's  eyes,  which  made  Edward  repent  his 
words  the  moment  they  had  passed  his  lips. 
But  the  expression  instantly  changed. 

"  Well,  it  will  not  matter  much  to  the  old 
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lady ;  Mabel  will  be  your  wife,  and  you  can 
do  as  much  as  you  please  for  the  aunt  and 
the  boy." 

Something  very  like  lightning  flashed  out 
of  Edward's  eyes  ;  his  face  grew  suddenly 
white  with  passion.  But  he  merely  said, 
"  Good  night,  uncle,"  and  left  the  room ; 
which  he  did  not  re-enter  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Edward/'  said 
his  uncle,  with  his  usual  quiet  indifference,  as 
Edward,  carrying  carpet-bag  and  portman- 
teau, came  down  to  breakfast.  "  It  was  de- 
livered while  you  w^ere  out  yesterday ;  but  I 
forgot  to  give  it  you  when  you  came  in." 

'  "  Oh,  from  Clara,"  said  Edward,  glancing 
at  the  hand -writing.  "  Just  carry  these  out," 
he  added,  as  the  waiter  entered  the  room ; 
"and  let  me  know  when  the  coach  comes 
round." 
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Clara's  letter,  as  usual,  began  with  tidings 
of  her  husband  and  the  children ;  of  her 
father  and  Aunt  Sarah.  Suddenly  followed 
something  quite  different : — 

"  By-the-bye,  Edward,  I  forgot  to  mention 
in  my  last  such  an  odd  thing  which  Mabel 
told  us  the  day  she  was  here.  Do  you  re- 
member the  singular  story  she  wrote  us  about 
the  twin -brothers  ?  I  was  so  full  of  other 
things  just  then,  I  hardly  thought  twice  on 
the  subject,  and,  I  dare  say,  vexed  the  poor 
child,  by  seeming  to  make  so  light  of  what 
she  thought  would  be  so  interesting  to  us. 
However,  in  a  grand  turning  over  and  sorting 
of  papers,  preparatory  to  leaving  home  (an 
almost  unprecedented  event,  I  fancy  !),  Mrs. 
Stretton,  it  seems,  came  upon  that  particular 
paper  which  had  been  missing — the  one,  you 
remember,  in  which  the  elder  brother  made  over 
his  title  to  the  estate.  Well,  it  seems  that  he 
did  so  merely  in  favour  of  the  brother  whom  he 
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considered  hiaiself  to  have  wronged.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  younger  brother's 
descendants  could  found  any  claim  upon  the 
document,  supposing  any  of  the  elder  branch 
to  be  forthcoming, — not  very  likely,  I  should 
think.  The  present  family  have  held  the  pro- 
perty in  good  faith  hitherto ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  nothing  will  prevent  their  con- 
tinuing peaceably  in  possession.  But  you  see, 
Edward,  if  your  genealogical  researches  come 
to  anything,  we  may  find  ourselves,  after  all, 
the  Ring  wood  Strettons  !  But  the  little  dar- 
ling need  not  be  afraid  of  our  disinheriting 
her,  even  if  one  could  have  the  heart  to  deprive 
that  stately  Mrs.  Stretton  of  her  own  Ring- 
wood, -^her  birthright,  bought  back  by  herself. 
I  am  talking  nonsense.  But  Mabel  seemed 
to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Ringwood 
must  go  in  the  rightful  order  of  succession, 
though  it  is  in  reality  quite  independent  pro- 
l)erty.      However,  she   does   not    appear    to 
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trouble  herself  much  about  the  matter ;  she 
only  mentioned  it  to  me  quite  casually.  She 
seems  to  have  her  mind  full  of  other  things  ; 
though  one  could  not  make  out  very  clearly 
what  there  was  to  engross  her,  in  the  quiet, 
unexciting  hfe  of  the  Chace. 

"  I  have  been  hunting  over  the  map  for  the 
out-of-the-world  place  to  which  you  have  be- 
taken yourself  (I  never  even  heard  the 
name  before) ;  and  I  see  it  is  on  the  same  hue 
of  coast  as  Moreham,  where  Mabel  said  they 
were  to  make  their  first  halt ;  perhaps  twenty 
miles'  distance." 

"  Edward,  you  are  forgetting  your  break- 
fast," suggested  Mr.  Hurburne,  who  had 
nearly  dispatched  his  own. 

"  Coach,  sir !"  said  the  w^aiter,  entering  the 
room  as  the  rattle  of  wheels  was  heard. 

"  Thank  you  !  I  can  make  a  second  break- 
fast at  the  first  stage.  Good  morning,  sir  !" 
and  shaking  hands  hastily  with  his  uncle,  he 
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was  just  ill  time  to  take  his  place  before  the 
coach  dashed  off. 

No  outside  place  to  be  had  !  It  was  a 
pity,  that  breezy  morning,  with  the  full  glow 
of  summer  in  the  smihght,  and  something  of 
autumnal  freshness  just  perceptible  in  the  air. 
No  wonder  that  all  the  privileged  seats 
were  occupied,  and  that  Edward  found  him- 
self the  sole  occupant  of  the  dark,  cramping 
prison-house  inside.  It  was  an  enviable  prison- 
house,  notwithstanding,  with  its  small,  high 
window  on  either  side,  the  one  almost  level 
with  the  swell  of  chalky  downs  stretching 
free  and  unshadowed  for  many  a  mile ;  while 
far  below  the  other  window  flashed  and 
glittered,  in  bUnding  brightness,  the  great 
silver  shield  of  the  sea. 

The  road,  however,  soon  swerved  inland, 
becoming  dull  and  monotonous,  as  inland 
roads  near  the  sea  so  often  are,  with  wiry 
herbage,  and  hedges  whitened  by  chalk-dust ; 
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scanty  flowers,  and  stunted  trees  bent  awry. 
There  is  also  a  peculiar  sinking  of  the  spirits 
on  losing  sight  of  that  great,  joyous,  heart- 
stirring  presence — mighty  enough  for  awe, 
but  restless,  striving,  human  enough  for  a 
sense  of  fellowship  and  sympathy. 

Edward  bethought  himself  of  Clara's  letter, 
which  he  had  not  quite  finished,  and  had 
hurried  into  his  pocket  in  the  bustle  of  start- 
ing. There  was  nothing  more,  however,  of 
especial  interest,  except  the  postscript : — 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  paper  which 
Mrs.  Stretton  found  was  not  dated  '  Holm- 
firth'  after  all ;  and,  indeed,  the  name  of  the 
place  has  sHpped  my  memory ;  it  was  one  we 
know  nothing  about.  So,  anyway,  our  ro- 
mance comes  to  nothing." 

He  was  growing  weary  and  bewildered 
with  the  difficulties  and  complications  of  a 
subject  which,  after  all,  could  result  in  no- 
thing pleasant. 
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He  was  also,  most  probably,  in  considerable 
though  unconscious  need  of  the  "  second 
breakfast/'  which  was  to  compensate  for  his 
neglect  of  the  first.  So  he  sat  idly  looking 
out  of  window,  scarcely  seeing  anything, 
though  fancying  that  he  did  so  ;  while  the 
scenes  and  imaginations  of  the  past  week 
mingled  confusedly  in  his  brain  like  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  a  dream. 

"  Provoking !"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  that  one  cannot  even  claim  kindred  with  the 
child  without  turning  her  and  hers  out  of 
house  and  home !  If  one  could  only  have  a 
gUmpse  of  her !  I  wonder  whether  that 
strange  old  portrait  is  like  her  now !  But  as 
things  stand,  what  difference  can  that  make  ? 
If  one  only  could  derive  oneself  from  a 
younger  branch,  instead  of  an  elder!  And 
that  provoking  old  lady,  with  her  well-mean- 
ing officiousness,  turning  over  to  us  the  envi- 
able privilege  of  ousting  our  own  cousins ;  a 
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pleasant  way  of  arousing  their  slumbering 
affections  !  Of  course  the  old  fellow  might 
be  compelled  to  disclose  her  name ;  but  then 
there  is  no  knowing  what  mischief  might 
come  of  it,  if  we  once  put  the  thing  out  of 
our  own  power,  or  if  Mrs.  Stretton  heard  a 
whisper  on  the  subject." 

"  Stop  here  for  breakfast,  sir?" 

Edward  woke  up  to  a  perception  of  sur- 
rounding objects — of  the  wide,  white-fronted 
country-town  inn,  with  its  swinging  sign,  re- 
splendent in  red  and  green ;  of  the  broad 
High-street,  of  the  market-place,  nearly  oppo- 
site. 

Several  of  Edward's  fellow-passengers  had 
been  travelling  all  night ;  and  this  was  the 
first  pause  for  refreshment  since  the  bustling 
torch-Hght  supper,  of  which  they  had  par- 
taken some  two  hours  after  the  coach  started. 
So  there  was  no  small  eagerness  of  look 
and  movement  as  they  threw  themselves  off 
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the  roof,  or  scrambled  down  the  steep 
ladder. 

"  How  long  do  we  stop  here  ?"  inquired 
Edward  of  the  guard. 

"  Half  an  hour,  sir.  We  waits  here  for  the 
passengers  from  Moreham." 

"  Moreham  !     How  far  is  that  ?" 

"  Twelve  miles,  sir.  The  coach  brings  the 
passengers  here  to  meet  us,  and  goes  back  in 
the  evening." 

"  I  will  stop  here,  and  take  the  coach  for 
Moreham." 

The  words  came  by  a  sudden  impulse. 

"  How  absurd  of  me  !"  was  his  instant 
reflection.  But  it  seemed  more  absurd  to 
retract. 

"  As  you  please,  sir.  But  the  place  is  very 
full,  they  say.  Great  chance  if  you  get  a 
bed." 

"  T  will  take  my  chance,"  said  Edward. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  difficulty  of  course 
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turned  the  scale  decidedly  in  favour  of  his 
plan. 

It  was  a  long,  tedious  day.  He  had  a  book 
with  him,  but  Avas  not  thoroughly  in  a  humour 
for  reading ;  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  see.  He  found  himself  driven  to  sketching 
some  of  the  grotesque  faces  which  grinned 
from  the  wooden  pilasters  of  the  market-place ; 
to  copying  into  his  pocket-book  one  or  two 
odd  inscriptions  from  the  large,  treeless,  un- 
picturesque  churchyard. 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  the  Moreham 
coach,  and  the  merry  hum  of  sun-burnt  pas- 
sengers, who  poured  forth  pell-mell,  and 
stood  upon  the  stone  slab  outside  the  inn 
door,  exchanging  parting  greetings,  or  talking 
over  sea-side  adventures,  ere  they  dispersed 
by  various  coaches  to  their  several  destina- 
tions. 

"How  did  you  fare?"  asked  one  young 
man  of  another ;  "  I  threatened  the  good  folks 
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to  go  and  pick  somebody's  pocket,  as  the  only 
chance  for  a  night's  lodging." 

"  Oh,  I  hardly  know  what  we  did ;  picked 
up  any  shelter  we  could,  from  night  to  night ; 
came  near  to  sleeping  in  bathing  machines." 

"  We  did  take  our  dinner  in  one,  once,  did 
we  not,  Harry  ?"  said  a  pretty,  timid-looking 
young  bride  to  her  husband,  on  whose  arm 
she  leant. 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  admitted  with  a  half  apo- 
logetic laugh.  "  AVe  had  w^alked  till  we  were 
tired,  looking  for-  a  place  to  take  us  in ;  and 
we  could  get  no  one  to  attend  to  us  at  the 
hotel ;  and  she  was  growing  quite  faint ;  so, 
as  I  had  sandwiches  in  my  tin,  I  took  her 
into  a  machine,  that  she  might  sit  down  and 
eat  something,  out  of  the  sun." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  dusk  when  Edward,  after  a  slow, 
uninteresting  journey,  found  himself  at  More- 
ham,  and  he  began  to  think  that  he  should 
fare  no  better  than  his  predecessors.  The  inn 
at  which  the  coach  stopped,  in  the  principal 
street,  was  of  course  full,  crammed  to  over- 
flowing, and  with  inmates  whom  his  rather 
over-fastidious  temperament  would  have  led 
him  somewhat  to  shrink  from  as  fellow^ -lodgers. 
Two  hotels,  of  the  better  class,  at  which  he 
then  made  application,  proved  equally  hope- 
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less.  Last  of  all,  as  standing  on  the  highest 
situation,  he  came  to  the  best  hotel,  par  ex- 
cellence, at  which,  as  became  its  quality,  the 
reception  was  at  least  more  courteous. 

"  Very  sorry,  sir ;  but  if  you  could  put  up 
with  a  sofa  for  to-night,  we  have  a  party 
leaving  to-morrow,  and  we  could  secure  you  a 
good  room." 

"  A  sofa  by  all  means.  I  have  been  beat- 
ing about  all  day,  and  am  quite  tired." 

"  Then  you  would  not  like  to  go  in  to  the 
ball  to-night,  sir?" 

"  What  ball  ?— In  this  house  ?" 

''  Yes,  sir,  a  private  ball ;  only  the  visitors 
staying  in  the  house,  and  those  whom  they 
please  to  invite." 

**  But  where  could  I  dress  ?"  said  Edward, 
doubtfully,  glancing  at  his  travelHng  attire. 

"  Well,  sir,  there  is  the  bath-room,  where 
the  gentlemen  that  have  no  bed-rooms  take  it 
by  turns  to  dress." 
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It  was  undoubtedly  dressing  under  diffi- 
culties. But  going  to  the  ball  was  itself  only 
a  passing  caprice,  a  whim  of  the  moment. 
It  was  pleasant  to  escape  for  a  little  while 
from  the  conflicting  thoughts  and  feehngs 
which  had  all  day  been  harassing  him.  He 
had  been  uncomfortably  at  their  mercy  during 
his  solitary  journey,  and  he  was  noAv  too  tired 
in  body  as  well  as  mind  to  efi'ect  any  diversion 
in  his  own  favour.  A  little  external  excite- 
ment would  be  welcome;  the  ball  was  no- 
thing to  him ;  he  should  only  be  a  stranger 
and  looker-on ;  but  it  would  be  a  novelty  in 
that  remote  region,  and  vvould  serve  his  pre- 
sent purpose  admirably.  The  dressing  was 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  lazily  and  indifl'erently 
o;one  throup;h. 

This  necessary  preliminary  achieved,  he 
was  conducted  by  his  assiduous  friend,  the 
waiter,  along  an  obscure,  gusty  passage,  to 
the    ball-room.      It    was    of    tolerable    size. 
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and  fairly  lighted,  as  lighting  Avas  then  un- 
derstood. 

The  sudden  glare,  the  confused  buzz  of 
voices,  were  almost  bewildering,  after  his  long 
journey,  and  his  recent  dusky  transit.  It 
required  a  few  minutes  before  his  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  had  regained  their  usual 
clearness.  But  the  mist  and  the  murmur  sub- 
sided ;  faces  and  voices  became  distinguish- 
able; he  began  to  take  note  of  what  was 
passing  around  him,  and  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  was  very  well  amused.  Then  he 
began  to  think  he  should  soon  have  had 
enough ;  he  felt  too  idle,  and  perhaps  too 
much  of  a  stranger,  to  be  disposed  for 
dancing,  and  the  part  of  a  mere  spectator  was 
not  very  enlivening. 

"  That  Miss  Arleigh  is  a  pretty  girl " 

The  words  struck  upon  his  ear  as  he  stood 
lounging  in  a  corner  of  the  ball-room,  taking 
a  general  survey  before  leaving. 
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Starting,  but  carefully  avoiding  any  move- 
ment that  could  attract  notice,  he  followed 
the  direction  of  the  speaker's  eyes.  The 
old  portrait  was  fresh  in  his  recollection  ; 
but  even  without  recurring  to  that,  a  very 
slight  hint  would  have  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish those  two  figures,  so  unlike  the  crowd 
through  which  they  passed :  Mrs.  Stretton,  in 
her  vapoury  attire  of  grey  silk  and  cobweb 
lace ;  and  the  slender,  erect  girl,  shy-looking 
with  all  her  quiet  grace,  who  moved  beside 
her  like  one  in  a  dream. 

''  I  always  said  she  would  be  exactly  like 
that  portrait,"  was  his  inward  reflection  ; 
''  and  she  has  the  old  look  in  her  eyes  when 
she  smiles,"  was  his  further  comment,  as  he 
caught  sight  for  one  moment  of  the  well- 
remembered  expression. 

They  were  gone  ;  the  door  leading  from 
the  ball-room  to  the  private  part  of  the  house 
closed  behind  them. 
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"  A  good  match,  I  suppose,"  said  another 
voice  close  behind  him,  "  from  the  whole 
style  of  the  thing/' 

*'  Quite  the  contrary,  more's  the  pity  ; 
she  will  have  fiotJdng"  responded  the  first 
speaker. 

"You  don't  say  so  ?  Some  people  say  she 
is  an  heiress." 

"  I  took  the  trouble  to  investigate  ;  didn't 
know  but  she  might  have  Ringwood, — a  fine 
old  place,  they  say ;  good  family,  too,  but  not 
rich.  And  there's  a  little  brother  in  the  way ; 
male  heir,  you  know,  and  the  old  lady's 
favourite.  So  the  poor  girl  has  no  chance. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  with  looking  after  her  ; 
I  advise  you  as  a  friend." 

"  Well,  after  all,  I  am  sorry  they  are  leaving 
to-morrow." 

Edward  went  to  bed,  or  rather  to  his  sofa, 
with  the  firm  resolution  of  being  astir  betimes 
the  next  morning.     But  he  was  mortal,  and 
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his  life  for  some  time  past  had  been  one  of 
perpetual  out-door  exercise.  Besides,  he  had 
really  been  a  long  time  before  he  slept.  That 
passing  glimpse,  the  preceding  evening,  had, 
in  fact,  produced  on  him  the  effect  of  some 
strong  excitement ;  and  when  that  had  at  last 
yielded  to  bodily  fatigue,  the  usual  heavy  re- 
action had  ensued.  When  the  shrill  cry  of 
the  fish-women  beneath  his  window  at  length 
aroused  him,  his  mind  at  once  misgave  him  ; 
something  in  the  character  of  the  blazing  sun- 
light, in  the  tone  of  the  general  cheerful  hum, 
rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  flatter  himself 
that  it  w^as  still  early. 

"  People  get  up  at  unheard-of  hours  at  the 
sea-side,''  and  he  looked  at  his  watch.  Then, 
without  another  attempt  at  self-exculpation, 
he  began  dressing  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  make  you  more  com- 
fortable to-night,  sir,"  said  the  waiter  who 
brought  him  his  breakfast.     "  Mrs.  Stretton, 
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the  lady  I  mentioned,  has  left  this  morning ; 
and  several  other  parties  will  be  leaving  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ;  so  we  shall  have  a  good 
choice  of  rooms." 

"  I  shall  not  stay  here  to-night.  What  time 
must  I  start,  to  meet  the  London  coach  ?" 

"  Going  to-day,  sir  ?  I  hope  there  has  been 
no  offence  ?" 

"  Oh,  none  at  all ;  only  I  want  to  be  back 
in  London." 

The  place  looked  tempting,  as  he  drove 
through  it  on  his  departure  ;  the  dimpling, 
laughing  sea,  the  glistening  white  sails ;  the 
motley  groups,  in  every  variety  of  costume, 
elegant,  grotesque,  or  eccentric  ;  the  swarms 
of  young  girls,  fair,  fresh,  and  joyous,  as  En- 
glish girls  generally  have  been,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  generally  will  be.  Even  the  white 
houses  and  green  verandahs  had  a  sunshiny 
charm  of  their  own.  But  it  was  truly  as  he 
had  said — he  wanted  to  be  at  home. 
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This  expedition  had  been  in  some  respects 
a  very  pleasant  one,  in  some  respects  even 
starthngly  successful.  But  the  pain  and  em- 
barrassment more  than  overbalanced  any 
feelings  of  gratification. 

"  Stretton  of  Ringwood  Chace  !"  The  words 
every  now  and  then  recurred  to  him,  bringing 
the  strange,  bewildered  sensation,  with  which 
we  occasionally  recognize,  in  real  life,  scenes 
and  circumstances  which  we  seem  to  have  Ions: 
before  met  with  in  dreams.  That  title,  claimed 
or  unclaimed,  was  now,  in  fact,  his  own.  Yet 
not  only  must  the  talisman  lie  unused ;  its 
very  possession  had  a  disenchanting  influence, 
under  which  the  vague  hopes  and  visions  of 
his  former  life  melted  into  thin  air.  He  had 
not  till  now  been  the  least  conscious  how 
much  he  had  calculated  upon  that  possible 
cousinship,  one  day  to  be  proved,  and  to  solve 
all  difficulties.  The  dilemma  of  finding  him- 
self the  actual  heir,  and  consequently  in  such 
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a  position  as  to  destroy  all  possible  chance  of 
cordial  reception  from  his  newly-found  kindred, 
had  never  presented  itself  to  his  imagination. 

"  And  this  right,  which  they  value  so  highly, 
would  be  worthless  to  me.  I  could  not  be 
Stretton  of  Ringwood  Chace !  I  abide  by  my 
order  !" 

And  the  old  chivalrous  feehng  was  as  strong 
in  his  heart  as  ever.  And  could  it  be  possible 
that  this  shadowy  title,  undesired,  unclaimed, 
scarcely  recognized  even  to  himself,  must  stand 
for  ever  between  him  and  that  image,  the 
dream  of  his  boyhood;  that  ideal,  less  of 
actual  beauty  than  of  embodied  grace  and  re- 
finement, purity  and  sweetness  ? — Such  he 
had  always  felt  certain  that  Mabel  would  be- 
come ;  around  the  mysterious  old  portrait, 
which  represented  to  him  that  ideal,  he  had 
entwined  all  those  feelings  and  imaginations 
which  she  had  been  at  the  time  too  young  to 
inspire  personally. 
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"  Well,  there  was  no  use  in  thinking  more 
about  it,  for  the  present  at  least.  No  one 
could  say  what  might  be  possible  at  some 
future  time,  when  she  was  older,  and  could  be 
fairly  appealed  to  for  her  own  decision.  But 
so  many  possibilities  arose  on  the  other  side  ; 
the  chance  was  so  slight,  the  hope  so  faint, — 
it  was  unworthy  of  his  manhood  to  yield  his 
life  to  such  a  dream.  "  I  must  get  home,"  he 
repeated  to  himself ;  "  I  want  to  be  at  work." 

The  journey  was  a  long  one,  two  nights  on 
the  road.  He  had  full  tiuie  to  revolve  all 
these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  arrived  at  a  rational  and 
satisfactorv  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  afternoon  when  he  reached  London. 
He  had  left  Stainton  too  hurriedly  to  give 
any  notice  of  his  intended  return,  still  less  to 
communicate  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  it.  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  find  his 
father  in  town,  so  he  drove  home  direct. 

"  Mrs.  Harland  is  here,  sir,"  were  the  first 
words  which  greeted  him  on  his  arrival ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  Janet  and  Annie 
came  rushing  forth  to  welcome  "  Uncle  Ed- 
ward." 
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Cheery  and  home-like  looked  the  dear  old 
drawing-room  as  he  entered ;  cheery  and 
home-like  was  the  buzz  of  voices,  the  mingling 
of  exclamation,  enqniry,  and  reply. 

"  Clara  has  not  properly  recovered  her 
strength,"  said  her  father.  "  Aunt  Sarah 
thought  her  looking  so  poorly  when  she  went 
yesterday  to  see  her,  that  she  brought  her  off 
a  prisoner  with  the  children  ;  and  Harland  is 
to  come  down  whenever  he  can  get  away.  He 
has  tw^o  or  three  tiresome  patients,  who  won't 
get  quite  well,  to  let  him  go  out  of  London, 
like  everybody  else  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Of  course  there  were  a  thousand  difficulties 
on  this  good  little  wife's  part ;  but  we  cannot 
have  these  pale  cheeks,  for  her  husband's 
credit  ;"  and  Mr.  Stretton  patted  them  fondly 
as  he  spoke. 

Of  course  Edward's  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries were  that  evening  discussed  in  full 
family  conclave,  always  excepting  his  escapade 
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to  Moreham.  Of  that  he  felt  positively 
ashamed.  He  had  acted  upon  a  sudden,  un- 
reasoning impulse  ;  and  though  he  could  not, 
in  his  secret  heart,  absolutely  regret  it,  the 
result  had  hardly  been  such  as  to  justify  even 
in  his  own  eyes  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the 
step  he  had  taken.  But  with  regard  to  the 
other  incidents  of  his  expedition,  his  hearers 
had  a  right  to  full  information,  being  in  fact 
nearly  as  much  concerned  in  the  matter  as 
himself ;  quite  as  much  so  indeed,  since  his 
shadowy  heirship  could  scarcely  be  accounted 
a  reason  for  any  preponderating  interest  on 
his  own  part.  By  Clara,  his  recital  was  hs- 
tened  to  with  undisguised  pride  and  pleasure ; 
it  was  as  she  had  always  said.  The  dilemma 
which  so  marred  Edward's  satisfaction  was  to 
her  almost  as  much  a  triumph  as  an  an- 
noyance ;  it  was  agreeable  to  be  inwardly 
conscious  of  what  she  would  yet  have  been 
far  too  magnanimous  to  proclaim.      To  her 
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as  to  Edward's  other  listeners,  his  deter- 
mination, under  the  circumstances,  to  suppress 
all  mention  of  his  discoveries,  appeared  simply 
as  to  himself  a  matter  of  course.  All  the 
family  sufficiently  appreciated  Mrs.  Stretton's 
peculiar  character,  to  be  fully  aware  that  any 
disclosures  on  his  part  would  be  precisely 
equivalent  to  a  summary  ejection  of  the  pre- 
sent occupants  from  Ringwood ;  that^  of  course, 
w^as  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"Certainly,"  Clara  remarked,  laughing, 
"  the  w4iole  affair  is  very  like  some  of  the 
stories  we  used  to  read  when  we  wTre  chil- 
dren, about  little  boys  and  girls  being  pun- 
ished by  having  their  own  foolish  wishes 
granted.  How  we  used  to  talk  and  speculate 
when  we  w^ere  almost  children,  about  Ring- 
wood,  and  the  Ringwood  Strettons,  and 
amuse  ourselves  with  fancying  how  things 
might  be  if  w^e  could  trace  our  connection 
with  them ;    and  then,  how  much  more  se- 
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riously  we  wished  it  afterwards,  for  the  sake 
of  having  Mabel  for  a  cousin,  and  being  able 
to  see  as  much  as  we  liked  of  her  !  And  now 
that  the  puzzle  is  explained,  all  we  wish  is  to 
keep  the  secret  from  ever  reaching  Mabel's 
ears,  lest  we  should  do  her  such  harm  as 
would  be  enough  to  make  her  hate  the  very 
thought  of  us ;  and  we  must  always  avoid  and 
keep  clear  of  her  for  the  future  !" 

"  I  don't  see  t/iat,  my  dear,"  observed  Mr. 
Stretton,  quietly  ;  "  you  can  see  her  just  as  you 
did  before,  without  her  knowing  anything  of 
all  this." 

"Ah,  I  should  be  afraid  of  myself;  some- 
thing or  other  might  come  out.  But  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  a  chance,  I  dare  say.  I 
don't  know  that  I  should  like  it;  I  should 
feel  myself  in  a  false  position,"  she  concluded, 
somewhat  hotly. 

So  there  the  matter  rested.  By  Mr.  Stret- 
ton and  Clara  it  was  remembered  at  intervals 
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with  a  quiet,  half-amused  complacency  ;  but 
in  general  little  thought  of,  amid  the  ties 
and  hopes  of  their  daily  happy  existence. 
But  Aunt  Sarah,  who  had  passed  so  much  of 
her  life  as  the  daughter  at  home,  still  clung 
fondly  and  reverently  to  the  old  family  tradi- 
tions. Nothing  that  related  to  the  father  of  her 
father  could  be  for  her  of  slight  or  transitory 
interest.  She  had  never  known  him  ;  he  had 
died  shortly  after  his  son's  marriage  ;  but  his 
adventures  and  achievements  —  his  early 
struggles  and  marvellous  success  ;  the  vague 
hints  and  remembrances  of  his  early  home — 
had  been  the  fairy-tale  of  her  childhood — had 
influenced,  in  no  shght  degree,  the  destinies 
of  her  youth.  She,  perhaps,  could  sympa- 
thize with  her  nephew,  as  neither  father  nor 
sister 'could  do  ;  could  divine  that  vague,  un- 
justifiable feeling  of  disappointment  which  he 
scarcely  admitted  even  to  himself,  and  cer- 
tainly never  expressed  to  any. 
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Edward's  desire  to  find  himself  once  more 
at  work  appeared  likely  to  be  very  fully  gra- 
tified. It  had  been  an  unusual  event  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hurburne  to  be  absent  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Hurburne  had  been  away 
for  a  considerable  period  altogether,  and  still 
prolonged  his  absence.  The  accumulated 
arrears  of  work  were  certainly  not  as  refresh- 
ing in  reality  as  they  had  appeared  in  an- 
ticipation, yet  he  was  glad  of  it  on  the 
whole. 

His  old,  passionate  attachment  to  the  happy 
home  of  his  boyhood,  w^hich  had  lately  been 
somewhat  neutralized  by  more  exciting  inte- 
rests, seemed  also  to  have  revived  in  fuller 
strength  ;  he  was  never  weary  of  devising 
improvements,  putting  his  whole  heart  into 
the  business,  till  even  the  energetic  Clara  was 
amazed.  It  might  be  that  his  sister's  visit 
renewed  his  zest  for  the  pursuits  in  which  he 
had  missed  her  companionship ;  it  might  be 
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some  desire,  unavowed  even  to  himself,  to 
make  this  a  home  which  might  be  loved  even 
after  Ringwood. 

"  You  used  to  accuse  me  of  making  papa 
extravagant,"  said  Clara,  one  day,  after  a  walk 
through  the  hot-houses ;  "  but,  I  suppose,  you 
think  you  may  do  as  you  like,  now  you  are  of 
age.  It  was  very  unfair  of  grandpapa  to  leave 
you  that  money  all  to  yourself;  I  could  have 
as  many  extravagant  whims  as  you,  if  I  had 
the  same  chance." 

"  Oh !  it  is  all  to  please  Aunt  Sarah,"  re- 
plied Edward,  laughing. 

The  person  accused  only  laughed  in  her 
turn,  and  shook  her  head. 

When  Mr.  Hurburne  at  length  returned, 
the  uncle  and  nephew  met  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  without  any  allusion  to  what  had 
passed  between  them.  Once  only  did  Mr. 
Hurburne  refer  to  the  subject.  Happening 
one  day  to  find  himself  alone  with  Edward  in 
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the  counting-house,  he  began  carelessly,  but 
with  some  abruptness  : — 

"  I  suppose,  Edward,  you  have  not  changed 
your  mind  on  that  business  ?'' 

Edward  got  up,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Oh  !  well,  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  that,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  old 
gentleman  has  the  best  of  it,  though  it  is  a 
mere  quibble  after  all;  but  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  he  is  on  the  safe  side." 

Edward  involuntarily  turned  back  to  listen. 
Mr.  Hurburne,  seeing  his  curiosity  excited, 
went  on,  in  the  same  quiet,  indifferent  tone. 

"After  very  considerable  trouble,  I  pro- 
cured from  him  a  copy  of  part  of  the  letter  on 
which  he  takes  his  stand ;  he  refuses  to  pro- 
duce the  letter  itself,  or  to  give  the  name  of 
the  party,  unless  we  bring  the  matter  to  a 
legal  trial,  when  he  must,  of  course,  bring  the 
letter  forward  in  his  own  defence." 
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"  Well  ?"  said  Edward,  as  Mr.  Hurburne 
paused,  seeming  to  expect  further  ques- 
tion. 

"  Well,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  mere  quibble.  It  is 
a  pity  ladies  should  ever  meddle  in  business 
matters ;  they  are  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it. 
However," — seeing  Edward  look  impatient — 
"  the  words  in  question  are  these : — 

"  '  I  trust  fully  to  your  honour,  that  should 
any  representative  of  Hugh  Stretton  make  his 
appearance,  you  will  inform  him  (should  he 
not  be  already  aware)  of  his  claims  upon 
Ringwood.  If,  after  his  right  to  the  larger 
property  has  been  established,  he  should  still 
persist  in  pressing  his  claim  to  the  smaller,  I 
enjoin  you  to  cede  it  to  him,  as  his  lawful 
inheritance ;  but  I  leave  this  in  witness  of 
my  request,  that  in  such  case  he  will  abstain 
from  interfering  with  your  long-standing 
tenure.  It  is  however  possible  that  his 
claims  upon  Ringwood  may,  from  some  tech- 
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nical  difficulty,  or  from  deficiency  of  means 
on  his  part,  be  asserted  unsuccessfully.  In 
such  an  event,  the  possession  of  Hohnfirth 
might  be  of  the  greatest  importance;  and  I 
charge  you,  as  an  old  and  faithful  friend  of 
my  father,  to  cede  it  to  him  without  dispute, 
if  only  you  are  yourself  convinced  that  he  is 
the  person  he  professes  himself  to  be.  From 
all  that  I  have  heard  of  your  character,  it 
seems  to  me  that  by  thus  leaving  the  matter 
entirely  in  your  hands  I  shall  best  secure  sub- 
stantial justice  being  done  to  any  member  of 
my  family  who  may  find  himself  so  circum- 
stanced.' 

"  It  really  seems,"  pursued  Mr.  Hurburne, 
"  that  this  Hawkins  has  established  a  cha- 
racter in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  sort  of 
fidgety  exactness  in  money  transactions,  and 
such  Uke ;  prides  himself  upon  giving  every- 
one his  due.  I  suppose  he  would  give  in 
without  a  word,  if  only  the  letter  were  more 
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rationally  expressed  ;  and  yet  he  is  not  above 
this  paltry  quibble.  Of  course  the  worthy 
old  lady  never  dreamt  that  anyone  would  be 
so  high-minded  as  to  decline  asserting  his 
claims  upon  Ring  wood,  if  he  really  had 
any." 

"  Very  likely  not/'  replied  Edward,  coolly, 
leaving  the  room  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  subject 
was  not  afterwards  resumed. 

Mr.  Hurburne  had,  indeed,  exhausted  his 
powers  of  argument  and  persuasion  upon  the 
obstinate  old  gentleman,  without  being  able 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  had  produced  the 
slightest  effect.  After  the  most  elaborate  ex- 
positions on  his  part,  Mr.  Hawkins  returned 
doggedly  to  his  unvarying  burden.  "  The 
property  had  been  left  in  his  trust  on  certain 
conditions ;  unless  those  conditions  were  com- 
plied with,  he  could  not  surrender  his  trust, 
or  alienate  the  smallest  portion.  He  was  not 
going  to  be  turned  out  of  his  house  and  home 
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in  that  way."  The  two  ideas  were  inextri- 
cably entangled  in  his  mind.  In  vain  Mr. 
Hnrburne  had  attempted  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  necessary  connection  between  them ; 
that,  in  fact,  he  could  in  no  way  so  effectually 
secure  himself  from  molestation,  as  by  yield- 
ing on  the  unimportant  point  at  issue.  He 
would  thus  be  safe  from  future  claimants,  and 
Edward  would  gladly  leave  him  in  undis- 
turbed possession. 

He  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  winds. 
The  notion  had  become  morbidly  fixed  in  the 
old  man's  mind.  With  him,  method  and 
routine  were  the  breath  of  existence  ;  the  very 
dread  of  having  to  keep  his  accounts  upon  a 
slightly  different  plan,  would  of  itself  have 
prevented  his  accepting  any  offer,  however 
advantageous  to  himself;  and  his  very  con- 
scientiousness had  become  warped  and  con- 
tracted, as  this  constitutional  bias  gained 
strength  with  years. 
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Mr.  Hurburne  was  foiled  ;  he  was  not  used 
to  be  foiled,  and  did  not  like  it.  He  gene- 
rally piqued  himself  on  the  skill  with  which, 
when  he  had  an  object  in  view,  he  could  in- 
fluence the  wills  of  others. 

Clara's  visit  at  her  father's,  meanwhile,  was 
prolonged  from  week  to  week  by  a  succession 
of  ingenious  devices  on  the  part  of  her 
family,  who  had  always  some  especial  reason 
to  allege  why  she  should  not  leave  them  yet. 
When  their  wits  seemed  exhausted,  Dr.  Har- 
land  himself  came  magnanimously  to  the 
rescue. 

''  Promise  her,  sir,"  he  said  to  his  father-in- 
law,  '*  that  you  will  beg  a  holiday  for  the 
boys,  and  have  them  home  to  see  her,  if  she 
will  stay  over  Michaelmas." 

The  bribe  proved  irresistible  ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  coiu'se  raised  to  a  cUmax  those 
favourable  feelings  towards  Dr.  Harland, 
which  had  long  taken  the  place  of  hostility  in 
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the  minds  of  John  and  Ered.  Many  a  time 
and  oft  had  they  found  him  a  valuable  ally,  a 
trusty  confidant,  an  astute  advocate. 

"  You  two  tall  fellows  will  be  leaving  school 
soon,  I  suppose?"  was  his  remark  on  the 
present  occasion.     *'  What  are  you  to  be  ?" 

"  What  will  you  be,  Fred  ?  "  asked  his 
father. 

Fred,  though  the  younger,  was  always 
somehow  in  the  foreground. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  a  doctor,  like — "  and 
the  boy  glanced  half-bashfully  at  his  many- 
years-older  brother-in-law,  who  replied  by 
giving  the  shaggy  forelock  a  lusty  pull. 

"What  have  you  done,  Harland,  to  win 
over  those  boys  ?"  asked  Mr.  Stretton.  "  You 
little  guess  what  vengeance  they  vowed 
against  you  once." 

''  What  would  you  like  to  be,  John  ?"  said 
Dr.  Harland. 

"  A  soldier,"  replied  John,  briefly. 
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"  My  dear  John  !"  was  Clara's  very  natural 
exclamation. 

The  whole  party  stared  in  amazement  at 
the  rather  heavy,  decidedly  good-tempered 
boy ;  the  best  temper  in  the  family,  by  many 
degrees. 

''  Why,  you  know,"  said  John,  "  everything 
else  has  to  be  learnt ;  and  I  have  had  learn- 
ing enough  at  school.  Now,  one  knows  how 
to  fight,  of  course,  without  any  learning;  and, 
besides,  the  French  very  likely  may  come  in- 
vading us  ;  they  are  always  talking  of  it ; — or 
the  Grand  Turk,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  or  some 
of  those  heathenish  fellows  may  want  setting 
to  rights ;  and  then  one  would  be  glad  to  be 
a  soldier,  and  able  to  tackle  them  at  once." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  summer  had  been  to  all  parties  a 
stirring  and  exciting  one ;  the  winter  seemed 
to  bring  with  it  a  reaction  of  unusual 
quiet.  Clara  had  returned  to  her  home  and 
her  domestic  routine ;  it  would  be  several 
months  yet  ere  London  life  would  begin  to  stir 
around  her  ;  and  meantime,  she  had  so  much 
to  do  to  restore  things  to  their  wonted  order 
in  her  household,  after  the  various  interrup- 
tions of  the  past  year.  There  was  no  time 
for  correspondence,  even  with  Mabel ;  and  the 
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two  families  seemed  almost  as  much  separated 
as  ever. 

With  Edward,  the  undercurrent  of  a  strong, 
unacknowledged  feeling  produced  its  frequent 
effect,  in  a  mechanical  fulfilment  of  routine 
engagements,  and  an  apparent  absorption  in 
the  small,  matter-of-fact  interests  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Hurburne  seemed  to  have  given  up  his 
object  in  despair,  and  also  to  have  settled 
down  to  his  usual  occupations,  as  if  no  inter- 
ruption had  occurred. 

Frank  was  again  working  hard  in  his 
chambers  ;  Catherine  was  at  Calder  House ; 
Mabel  at  the  Chace. 

The  wild  equinoctial  gales  swept  over  Ring- 
wood  Chace;  the  great  elm-groves  moaned 
and  roared,  as  the  great  sea  itself  was  moan- 
ing and  roaring,  miles  away  ;  the  beech-trees 
clashed  their  glittering  panoply,  like  the  clash- 
ing of  fairy  armour.  Here  and  there,  at  the 
oot  of  some  tall  sycamore,  lay  heaped   the 
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blood-red  leaves ;  all  else  was  intense,  sombre 
green,  deepening  daily  to  the  eye. 

Mabel  and  Catherine  were  again  together ; 
and  once  re-united,  it  seemed  strange  to  both 
how  they  had  ever  endured  the  separation. 
Yet  it  had  been  to  both  such  a  happy  time  ! 
Well  might  they  feel  as  if  they  had  never 
before  known  how  much  they  were  to  each 
other ;  never  before  had  they  been  so  much 
to  each  other.  Every  day  brought  to  each 
the  rejoicing  consciousness  of  a  fuller  and 
stronger  life,  which  found  its  natural  channel 
in  that  one  happy  companionship. 

Fraulein  C.  had  not  been  recalled,  the  thing 
seemed  too  obviously  absurd.  Mabel  had 
left  childhood  behind  her,  and  had  sKd  un- 
consciously into  a  new  position  in  life,  as 
Catherine  had  before  done.  Yet  at  times  a 
certain  reserve,  almost  restraint,  hung  over 
the  demeanour  of  the  two  girls,  and  crept 
even  into  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
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They  were  no  longer  cUildren,  but  they  could 
hardly  feel  themselves  loomen ;  there  was  a 
vague  consciousness  of  something  undefined 
and  uncertain  in  their  relations  to  all  about 
them  ;  at  times  they  hardly  knew  how^  to 
behave,  or  even  how  to  feel. 

Week  by  week  the  groves  and  avenues  of 
Ring  wood  kindled  and  brightened  into  a  more 
vivid  blaze,  an  intenser  glow,  till  the  encircling 
woods  seemed  one  vast  furnace,  filled  with 
molten  gold.  Deeper  and  deeper,  clearer  and 
clearer,  grew  the  blue  above ;  more  and  more 
breathless  the  hush  by  which  that  wild  rush 
and  roar  had  been  suddenly  succeeded. 
Lower  and  lower  stooped  the  unclouded  sun, 
like  a  monarch  approaching  by  slow  degrees 
the  gorgeous  funeral  pyre  on  which  he  and 
the  wealth  of  an  empire  are  to  pass  away  in 
glory. 

Indoor  life  became  impossible ;  active  pur- 
suits were  out  of  the  question.     To  bask  in 
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the  glories  of  that  superb  Indian  summer,  to 
yield  up  body  and  mind  to  the  concentrated 
luxury  of  the  season,  was  enough  for  the  hour. 
There  would  be  time  enough  for  all  else  soon, 
— too  soon  ;  now,  not  a  breath  of  enjoyment 
must  be  lost. 

*'How  beautiful  it  all  is!"  said  Cathe- 
rine one  day,  when  the  two  girls  had  been 
for  hours  sauntering  and  sitting  on  the 
terraces,  in  a  silence  almost  as  unbroken  as 
that  around  them.  "  It  is  like  a  place  in  a 
dream." 

''  Yes,"  said  Mabel ;  "  the  sort  of  place  that 
old  stories  must  have  happened  in." 

There  was  another  pause ;  then  Catherine 
again  spoke.  Since  her  foreign  travel,  she 
was  now  more  frequently  the  one  to  begin,  to 
suggest. 

"  There  is  just  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
the  picture  complete.  If  there  were  only  a 
peacock  sweeping  up   and   down,  with  these 
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slanting  rays  glistening  on  his  beautiful 
colours  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  exclaimed  Mabel;  "I  have 
often  thought  so.  Clara  had  such  a  beautiful 
one,  and  so  tame!  He  used  to  tap  at  the 
window  to  be  fed,  and  to  eat  out  of  my  hand ; 
his  beautiful  neck  swelling,  and  curving,  and 
changing  all  sorts  of  colours.  I  have  always 
so  wished  that  we  had  one  here." 

"  I  thought  you  always  asked  for  what  you 
wished?"  said  Catherine,  smiling. 

"Of  course  I  do;  but  my  aunt  does  not 
like  peacocks.  She  says  they  make  such  an 
ugly  noise  (I  really  used  to  like  to  hear  it), 
and  that  they  do  mischief  in  the  garden.  I 
suppose  they  do,  though  I  never  heard  Clara 
say  anything  about  it ;  and  she  cared  more 
for  her  flowers  than  my  aunt  does.  But  you 
know,  if  my  aunt  does  not  like  a  thing,  there 
is  no  use  in  thinking  about  it." 

The  subject  dropped,  and  neither  Catherine 
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nor  Mabel  thought  more  of  it,  till  some  weeks 
after,  when  Prank  was  paying  one  of  his  flying 
visits  to  Calder  House,  and  Catherine  was  as 
usual  relating  to  him  all  the  doings  at  the 
Chace. 

"  It  is  looking  so  glorious,  Frank,  with  that 
grand  autumn  glow  on  the  woods ;  you  know 
what  I  mean.  And  the  garden  under  the 
windows  is  all  in  a  blaze  of  colour — scarlet, 
and  purple,  and  yellow  !  And  the  green  ter- 
race at  the  end  is  so  beautiful  at  sunset,  with 
the  light  lying  aslant  upon  the  turf.  Oh, 
Frank !  is  it  not  a  pity  ?  Mabel  wishes  so 
much  for  a  peacock,  which  would  look  so  well 
on  the  terraces,  and  Mrs.  Stretton  will  not 
let  her  have  one.  I  never  knew  her  refuse 
Mabel  anything  before,  though  she  does  seem 
so  stiff  with  her." 

Frank  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  and  seemed 
considering. 

''  It  is  very  odd,  Catherine,  the  other  day  a 
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friend  of  mine,  who  is  parting  with  his  place, 
asked  me  if  my  sister  would  like  to  have  a 
beautiful  peacock,  which  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with.  I  meant  to  ask  you  about 
it." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Frank,  but  would  it 
not  look  ridiculous  here?  This  is  not  the 
sort  of  place/' 

*'That  was  rather  what  I  thought,  or  I 
should  have  had  it  down  at  once.  But  would 
you  Kke  to  give  it  to  Miss  Arleigh  ?" 

"  Dear  Frank,  it  would  be  no  use ;  her  aunt 
would  not  let  her  have  it.  No  one  can  per- 
suade Mrs.  Stretton  when  she  has  made  up 
Iier  mind.  I  wonder  we  all  love  her  so 
much." 

Very  few  could  persuade  Mrs.  Stretton,  but 
Frank  could.  A  something,  half  womanly, 
half  chivalrous,  in  the  heart  of  that  proud 
lady,  forbade  her  to  refuse  a  gift  from  Idm ; 
and  the  two  graceful  creatures  which  he  prof- 
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fered  for  her  acceptance  soon  ranged  the 
lawns  unchidden,  and  came  unreproved  to  the 
windows  at  Mabel's  call,  like  the  favourites  of 
her  childhood. 

Thick  and  white  fell  the  frost  mists  upon 
Ringwood ;  the  great  belt  of  woodlands  seemed 
annihilated,  blotted  out ;  the  house  standing 
as  it  were  perfectly  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a 
vague,  hazy  space.  Here  and  there  some  old 
solitary  tree,  gaunt  and  leafless,  loomed  forth 
gigantic  and  indefinitely  distant,  as  the  forms 
of  great  old  kings  and  heroes  from  the  vapours 
of  the  past.  A  muffled  stillness  pervaded 
the  air ;  the  very  house  seemed  unnaturally 
quiet,  except  when  the  long  passages,  the 
rambling,  low-pitched  rooms,  thrilled  and 
vibrated  with  music — Catherine's  music. 

Mabel  had  now  a  charming  little  piano  of 
her  own,  in  a  sunny  little  room  upstairs 
(sunny  w^hen  the  sun  shone  at  all),  and  her 
practising  prospered  wonderfully  better  than 
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in  the  dark-tapestried  school-room,  and  on  the 
old  wooden -toned  instrument  in  which  scales 
and  exercises  seemed  to  have  deadened  the 
very  soul  of  melody.  But  her  own  music 
always  made  her  melancholy ;  its  feeble,  in- 
adequate utterance  of  the  thronging  harmo- 
nies within,  often  made  her  spring  up  and 
run  out  into  the  open  air,  in  one  of  her  child- 
ish fits  of  impatience  and  discouragement. 
But  when  she  could  beguile  Catherine  to 
Bingwood  for  the  day,  and  sit  beside  her 
those  long  winter  mornings,  then,  indeed,  she 
loved  the  little  piano,  and  loved  Catherine 
also,  more  than  at  any  other  time.  It  was  in 
music,  indeed,  that  Catherine  was  herself.  Her 
residence  abroad  had  but  given  a  freer,  stronger 
flow  to  the  fountain  ever  springing  sponta- 
neously from  the  depths  of  her  own  nature. 
When  once  won  to  begin,  she  would  sit  for 
hours  without  a  perceptible  movement,  except 
in   those    strangely-speaking    fingers ;     while 
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Mabel  listened,  never  wearied,  in  intense  and 
aching  delight — with  a  straining  endeavour 
to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  all  which  the 
sounds  suggested ;  with  a  yearning  of  affec- 
tion, painfully  acute  and  timid,  towards  Ca- 
therine, who,  as  she  well  knew,  at  such  mo- 
ments thought  not  of  her — with  an  occasional 
return  of  the  old  childish  regret  that  she  had 
nothing ;  no  channel  into  which  to  pour  the 
superabundant  life.  Surely  it  was  this  gift 
which  made  Catherine  so  calm,  so  placid,  so 
unruffled  in  her  stately  sweetness,  while  Ma- 
bel's pent-up  vitality,  in  its  daily  growing 
strength,  made  her  by  turns  restless  and 
inert,  wild  in  spirits,  or  lost  in  purposeless 
reverie. 

The  old  school-room  was  not  long  deserted. 
This  Christmas  Arthur's  favourite  scheme  was 
carried  out :  one  window  blocked  up,  the 
other  enlarged,  so  as  to  remedy  the  cross- 
light,  and  to  make  the  room  at  once  a  very 
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tolerable  studio.  It  was  now  a  delightful 
chaos  of  palettes  and  drawing-boards,  easels 
and  colour-boxes,  busts  and  models.  Arthur 
was  positively  to  be  a  painter;  his  aunt, 
who  could  refuse  him  nothing,  had  granted 
this,  his  only  unwelcome  request.  Having 
granted  it,  she  threw  her  whole  heart  into  the 
matter,  and  soon  the  boy's  progress  was  her 
daily  thought,  her  unfailing  interest,  pride, 
and  delight. 

This  Christmas  he  was  to  have  regular  in- 
struction from  an  artist  of  some  repute,  who 
fortunately  resided  within  reach.  At  Mid- 
summer, instead  of  exchanging  school  for  col- 
lege, he  was  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
systematic  study  of  his  art. 

Not  all  Mrs.  Stretton's  fond  partiality  could 
detect  in  Arthur  a  single  point  of  resemblance 
to  the  lost  son,  into  whose  place  she  had 
adopted  him.  He  was  a  true  Arleigh,  with 
his  colourless  olive  skin,  deep  dark  eyes,  and 
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silky  black  hair ;  with  the  small  mouth,  so  firm 
in  its  sweetness,  the  delicate,  almost  classical 
outHne,  far  handsomer,  if  less  striking,  than 
any  bright-blooded  Stretton  of  them  all.  He 
was  gentler  too,  more  yielding.  Only  in  his 
unswerving  determination  to  become  a  painter, 
had  he  yet  shown  the  Stretton  will. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

Beautiful  as  morning  broke  the  spring- 
tide over  Ringwood  Chace.  The  joy -bells  cf 
the  cuckoo  rang  out  clearly  from  every  thicket, 
blent  with  the  soft  under-tones  of  the  wood- 
pigeon ;  and  ever  and  anon  twanged  the 
sudden  cry  of  the  peacock,  like  a  breaking 
harp-string,  strangely  pleasing  in  its  dis- 
sonance, rendering  sweeter  by  contrast  the 
melting  harmonies  with  which  the  air  was 
filled. 

It    had    been    found    impossible   to   send 
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Arthur  back  to  school ;  he  was  so  happy  at 
home,  and  was  making  such  rapid  progress  in 
his  painting,  it  would  have  seemed  quite 
wrong  to  disturb  so  favourable  a  state  of 
things. 

"  Let  us  keep  your  birthday  this  spring 
with  all  honours,  Mabel,"  said  Catherine,  one 
fresh,  joyous  morning,  as  the  girls  sat  together 
at  their  work  and  drawing,  in  the  great  bay- 
window  at  the  east  end  of  the  library ;  "  next 
year,  you  know,  you  will  be  in  London  at  this 
time,  for  the  jjresei^tatioTij  on  which  Mrs. 
Stretton  is  determined.  And  another  year 
there  is  no  knowing  where  we  shall  all  be,  or 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  ourselves  as 
we  do  now." 

Mabel  laughed  and  coloured.  She  was  be- 
ginning not  so  very  much  to  dislike  the 
thought  of  the  presentation  ;  even  the  London 
season  seemed  no  longer  an  unbearable  no- 
tion,  since  her  happy   day  with  Clara.     So 
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she  only  looked  down,  but  uttered  no  pro- 
test. 

'*The  dear  old  conservatory  will  be  just 
finished  in  time,"  Catherine  went  on.  "  How 
long  ago  it  seems  since  we  first  planned  about 
it,  and  talked  of  having  a  grand  festival  there  ! 
How  different  one  feels,  now  so  many  things 
have  come  between  !  But  w^e  will  have  our 
festival,  Mab,  and  keep  your  birthday  there." 

The  dilapidations,  on  the  plea  of  w^hich 
Frank  had  been  recalled  home  nearly  two 
years  previously,  had  proved  so  serious  as  to 
render  necessary  the  pulling  down  and  entire 
re-erection  of  the  principal  part  of  the  build- 
ing. Catherine  had  begun  to  feel  ashamed  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  which  her  childish 
whim  seemed  likely  to  involve  ;  and  had  se- 
riously offered  to  abandon  the  whole  scheme, 
or  to  have  a  smaller  and  simpler  green-house 
erected,  in  place  of  the  old  rococo,  edifice. 
But  Frank  had  conceived  a  peculiar  liking  for 
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the  undertaking,  the  first  in  which  he  had  seen 
his  sister  really  interested ;  and  which  had 
more  than  once  served  to  draw  them  together 
in  mutual  understanding,  as  no  more  serious 
affairs  could  have  done.  So  he  insisted  on 
her  carrying  out  the  idea  on  which  her  ima- 
gination had  originally  seized,  and  restoring  as 
far  as  possible  to  its  pristine  glories  this  quaint 
old  memorial  of  by-gone  splendour.  During 
the  absence  of  the  brother  and  sister  abroad, 
the  substantial  part  of  the  work  had  been 
steadily  prosecuted  ;  and  since  their  return 
home,  the  decorative  portion  had  been  nearly 
finished,  under  Catherine's  own  superin- 
tendence, aided  by  frequent  consultations  with 
Mabel,  and  by  hurried  suggestions  from  Frank 
himself,  in  his  flying  visits,  now  rarer  and  shorter 
than  ever.  The  fountain  once  more  splashed 
as  of  old  in  its  fantastic  bason  ;  and  the  illu- 
minated ceiling  was  again  glowing  as  ever,  and 
certainly  in  better  taste.     It  was  impossible 
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for  Catherine,  fresh  from  Italy,  to  restore,  un- 
softened,  the  heavy  conceits  and  clumsy  de- 
sign of  a  century  before. 

"  We  shall  be  too  early  for  strawberries, 
Mab,"  resumed  her  friend,  laughing.  "  Don't 
you  remember  what  an  important  part  they 
used  to  play  in  our  programme?  I  never 
wished  before  for  the  forcing-houses  at  Mr. 
Stretton's,  which  you  used  to  tell  such  wonders 
of." 

Mrs.  Stretton  had  entered  the  room  during 
the  discussion,  and  was  searching  on  the  shelves 
for  something  she  wanted ;  but  the  girls  were 
so  accustomed  to  see  her  absorbed  in  her  own 
affairs,  that  they  went  on  as  if  she  had  not 
been  present,  without  dreaming  of  asking  her 
opinion  on  their  small  concerns.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  unexpectedly  came  forward,  and 
joined  in  the  conversation. 

"  I  am  glad,  Mabel,"  she  said,  *'  that  you 
are  planning  some  juvenile  sort  of  amusement 
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for  your  birthday  ;  for  I  have  engaged  some 
visitors  for  you,  who  will  be  quite  suitable 
for  the  occasion." 

Mabel  looked  up  wonderingly. 

"  I  wanted  to    surprise   you,  Mab,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Stretton  ;  "  so  I  have  been  writing 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harland,  and   to — that  very 
agreeable  old  gentleman, — to  remind  them  of 
their  promise  to  visit  Ringwood.     But  Mrs. 
Harland  is  not  well,  and  is  somewhere  away 
from  home  already,  for  change  of  air  and  quiet ; 
and  I  cannot  persuade  them  that  Ringwood 
would  answer  the  purpose  ;  or   rather,  she  is 
not  equal  just   yet  to  another  journey.     And 
Mr.  Stretton  begs  I  won't  press  the  point  just 
yet  in  his  case,  as  something  makes  it  impos- 
sible at  this  moment.     I   don't  wonder  you 
are  so  fond  of  him,  Mab ;  there  is  something 
in  the  way  he  puts  anything,   which  makes  it 
impossible  to  take  offence." 
Mabel's  eyes  glistened. 
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"  But  I  did  not  like  you  to  be  disappointed," 
Mrs.  Stretton  went  on,  "  so  I  ran  the  risk  of 
being  thought  impertinent.  And  I  found  that 
Dr.  Harland's  two  little  girls  had  been  left  at 
home  at  first,  to  save  their  mamma  the  trouble  ; 
but  that  now  she  is  better  a  servant  is  to  take 
them  to  her  as  soon  as  possible.  So  I  have 
made  interest  to  have  them  left  here  by  the 
way  just  for  a  week,  as  Ringwood  will  not  be 
far  out  of  their  road.  Mrs.  Harland  seemed 
pleased,  as  she  says  the  younger  Kttle  girl  has 
been  talking  of  you  ever  since  the  day  you 
spent  with  them  in  London." 

In  a  few  days  the  little  travellers  arrived, 
escorted  by  Barlow,  w^hora  Clara  had  insisted 
on  leaving  behind  on  their  account.  It  was 
a  great  event  for  the  two  children,  who  had 
never  before  been  on  a  visit  by  themselves. 
Even  Annie,  who  had  refused  to  be  comforted 
ever  since  Clara's  departure,  brightened  up 
under   Mabel's    cheering    influence,    and  the 
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delights  of  country  life.  As  for  Janet,  she 
was  half  wild  with  excitement,  and  as  pretty 
as  a  wild  rose  ;  an  infinite  diversion  and  per- 
petual torment  to  Arthui^  upon  whom,  in 
default  of  nobler  game,  she  played  ofi"  all  her 
airs  and  graces. 

Nor  was  Barlow  insensible  to  the  honour  of 
visiting  "  Miss  Mabel"  in  her  oion  Jiome ;  and 
Mabel,  amid  her  delight  at  hearing  all  par- 
ticulars of  family  doings,  had  still  enough  of 
the  child  in  her  to  enjoy  magnanimously  pa- 
tronizing one  who  had  been  the  bugbear  of 
her  life,  the  scourge  of  her  sins,  in  those  old, 
untidy,  forgetful,  light-hearted  days. 

The  festival  at  the  conservatory  was  a 
marvel  of  taste  and  ingenuity ;  to  the  little 
girls,  a  realization  of  all  their  fairy  tales. — The 
mid-day  repast  (dinner  it  could  scarcely  be 
called),  on  the  brink  of  that  magical  fountain, 
in  the  soft  twilight  of  heavy -leaved  exotics ;  the 
strange,  gorgeous  blossoms,  gay  colouring,  and 
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fanciful  ornament  within ;  and  without,  the 
song  of  English  birds  amid  the  flowering 
shrubs,  and  the  gleaming  plumage  of  the  En- 
gUsh  kingfisher,  as  he  darted  in  and  out  of 
sight  by  the  shadowy  brook  running  full  and 
deep  beneath  the  windows. 

Old  Roberts  hobbled  up  to  admire  and 
criticize,  to  drink  Miss  Arleigh's  health,  and 
Miss  Catherine's,  and  "  success  to  the  old 
conservatory."  He  had  all  along  watched  the 
progress  of  the  restoration  with  intense  in- 
terest, but  very  considerable  distrust. 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  now  observed,  "  it  is  really 
wonderful,  considering  !  To  be  sure,  it  can 
never  be  like  the  old  place  which  the  old 
mistress  built ;  but  it  does  you  great  credit, 
Miss  Catherine, — it  does  indeed." 

"Roberts  never  thinks  I  can  equal  my 
grandmamma,"  said  Catherine,  laughing. 

"  The  old  mistress  ?  Ah,  how  well  I  mind 
her,  as  if  it  were  this  very  day,  laying  the  first 
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stone  of  this  here  building  herself  in  great 
state ;  and  the  box  she  put  under,  and — " 

"  Did  they  find  the  box,  Catherine,  when 
they  were  repairing  the  foundations  ?"  inter- 
rupted Mabel. 

'' No,  not  that  I  ever  heard  of;  did  you 
hear  anything  of  it,  Roberts  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Miss ;  but  I  was  terrible 
bad  then  with  the  rheumatiz,  and  never  be- 
thought me  to  look." 

"  We  may  find  it  yet,"  said  Catherine, 
turning  to  Mabel.  ^  "  Don't  you  remember  my 
being  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I  had  ordered 
all  the  old  rubbish  to  be  saved,  and  your 
finding  me  out  ?  It  seemed  so  absurd ;  yet  I 
could  not  bear  to  have  it  all  carted  away  ;  so 
I  had  it  heaped  together  in  a  corner  of  the 
wilderness ;  and  I  thought  that  when  this 
building  was  finished,  we  might  make  a  rock- 
garden,  or  something,  in  memory  of  the  old 
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"  Then  we  will  all  look  for  the  box  !"  ex- 
claimed Janet,  springing  up.  "  What  was  in 
it,  gardener?" 

"  That  I  cannot  say,  Miss.  The  mistress 
never  let  no  one  see  the  inside." 

"  Oh,  how  nice  !"  and  Janet  clapped  her 
hands,  "  We  may  look,  may  we  not.  Miss 
Calder  ?"  she  added,  addressing  Catherine,  of 
whom  she  stood  rather  in  awe. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  dear,  if  you  like.  If  you 
find  it,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
You  will  look,  too,  Annie,  will  you  not  ?" 
kissing  the  child's  forehead  as  she  spoke. 

Annie  half  shrank  from  the  caress,  as  was 
her  way,  except  with  the  one  or  two  to  whom 
she  especially  attached  herself.  / 

''  Will  7/ou  be  pleased  ?"  she  whispered, 
drawing  close  to  Mabel. 

The  search  after  "  the  box "  became  the 
principal  episode  in  the  little  girl's  visit.  The 
heaped-up  ruins  in  that  forlorn  old  "  wilder- 
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ness"  were  in  themselves  a  delight — the  ma- 
terial for  an  endless  variety  of  fantastic  com- 
binations, such  as  the  imaginations  of  children 
revel  in.  Day  after  day  Janet  and  Annie  had 
to  be  fetched  home  at  dinner-time,  hot,  torn, 
and  dirty,  till  Barlow  fairly  lost  her  temper, 
and  Mrs.  Stretton  began  to  look  with  positive 
pride  upon  the  rosy  cheeks  which  did  such 
credit  to  Ringwood.  Nothing,  however, 
transpired  with  regard  to  the  missing  trea- 
sure ;  and  Catherine,  as  she  bade  the  little 
labourers  good-bye,  laughingly  threatened  to 
reclaim  them,  and  detain  them  in  her  service 
till  the  adventure  was  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  I  SHALL  go  and  look  after  Frank  this 
morning.  I  know  he  was  expected  at  cham- 
bers last  night,"  said  Edward  one  day  to 
his  father,  as  he  rose  from  the  breakfast- 
table. 

"Do  so,"  said  Mr.  Stretton,  ''  and  try  and 
persuade  him  to  come  down  to  dinner  with 
us.  We  want  to  hear  all  the  news  about  our 
little  Mab  and  her  friends." 

Edward  ran  quickly  up  the  steep  stone 
stairs,  elated  at  the  prospect  of   seeing  his 
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friend,  whom  he  had  much  missed  the  last 
few  weeks,  during  which  Frank  had  been 
detained  by  business  at  Calder  House.  But 
Frank  did  not  receive  him  with  his  usual 
warmth ;  he  rose  stiffly  from  his  chair  at 
Edward's  entrance,  and  offered  his  hand 
with  a  cold  reluctance  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

"  Why,  Frank !  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"What  is  this  all  about,  Edward?"  de- 
manded Frank,  almost  fiercely. 

"  What  are  you  talking  of?" 

"What  is  everybody  talking  of?  What 
are  these  strange  reports  at  Ringwood  ?" 

"  At  Ringwood  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Elliott  tells  me  that  she  has  been 
asked  by  two  or  three  people  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  report,  that  the  present 
family  at  the  Chace  are  not  the  rightful  pos- 
sessors ;  —  that    there    is    another  Stretton 
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family,  an  elder  branch ;  "  and  he  looked 
keenly  and  inquiringly  at  Edward. 

''  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Edward,  angrily. 
''  How  could  such  absurdities  get  afloat  ?" 

"  Absurdities  get  afloat  quickly  enough  in 
a  country  neighbourhood,  when  there  is  any 
one  to  give  the  thistledown  a  pufF,"  said 
Erank,  bitterly  ;  *'  but  that  is  an  amusement 
fittest  for  children." 

"  My  dear  Erank,  do  tell  me  the  rights  of 
the  thing.     I  am  lost  in  a  mist." 

'*  Do  you  mean  that  such  rumours  are  new 
to  you?  that  they  have  no  connection  with 
your  family  ?" 

"  How  should  anything  about  my  family 
be  known  at  Ringwood  ?" 

"You  admit,  then,  that  the  rumours  do 
regard  yourself?" 

He  looked  searchingly  at  Edward,  who  felt 
the  hot  blood,  very  much  against  his  will, 
mounting  to  his  temples. 
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"  My  dear  fellow  !  not  a  soul  at  Ringwood 
knows  of  my  existence,  except  your  own 
family,  and  that  at  the  Chace." 

"  Well,  Edward,"  said  Frank,  his  brow  re- 
laxing, "  I  was  sure  you  would  never  spread 
such  reports ;  but  you  will  give  me  your 
authority  for  contradicting  them  ?  It  may 
save  a  good  deal  of  annoyance." 

Edward  hesitated. 

"  How  sJiould  anyone  know  anything  about 
it  ?"  he  said,  musingly,  half  to  himself. 

"  Then  there  is  something  in  it,  after  all," 
interposed  Frank,  with  some  sharpness. 

But  Edward  had  now  recovered  his  self- 
possession. 

'*  Frank,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  you  may  be 
very  sure  that  if  I  had  mentioned  this  to  any 
"mortal  beyond  my  own  family,  it  would  have 
been  to  you ;  but  we  thought  it  safer  to  keep 
it  quite  to  ourselves.  How  a  hint  has  trans- 
pired I  cannot  divine.     But  as  it  is  so,  just 
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sit  down  and  listen  quietly,  and  I  will  explain 
the  whole,  as  far  as  I  know  myself." 

And  sitting  down  by  his  friend,  he  mi- 
nutely recapitulated  the  whole  history,  and 
the  steps  by  which  it  had  gradually  been 
elucidated. 

Frank  listened  without  a  comment,  only 
interposing  here  and  there  a  brief  question, 
where  some  point  was  not  perfectly  clear  to 
him. 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do?"  he  asked, 
abruptly,  when  Edward  at  length  concluded. 

"Do?  What  we  have  done.  Nothing  t"' 
was  Edward's  surprised  rejoinder. 

Frank  turned  suddenly  towards  him,  and 
shook  his  hand. 

"  I  might  have  known  you  could  only  be 
yourself,"  he  said,  warmly.  "  Unluckily,  we 
cannot  undo  the  mischief  done  by  another. 
When  this  rumour  reaches  Mrs.  Stretton's 
ears — " 
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''  She  need  not  hear  it,  surely.  Put  it 
down  as  quickly  as  possible !" 

"  She  will  hear  it !"  said  Frank,  gloomily. 
*'  It  will  be  a  hard  blow.  I  will  do  what  I 
can  ;  but  T  might  as  well  attempt  to  extin- 
guish a  flame  with  straw.  If  I  appear  de- 
sirous of  putting  down  the  rumour,  it  wdll 
spread  the  faster.  And,  you  see,  I  cannot 
contradict  it.  But  consider,  Edward,"  he 
added,  seeming  to  recollect  himself,  *'  what 
you  are  giving  up.  It  is  no  small  sacrifice. 
I  fear  I  am  hardly  right  in  taking  you  at 
your  word." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Frank ;  my  mind  is 
made  up,  and  it  is  no  sacrifice,  in  that  sense. 
But  I  am  puzzling  myself  to  think  how  the 
thing  could  have  got  wind." 

"  Mr.  Hurburne,  of  course." 

Edward  started,  and  looked  in  utter  amaze- 
ment at  his  friend. 

"  What  could  put  such  a  notion  into  your 
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head  ?  My  uncle  knows  no  one  there,  and  is 
such  a  particularly  reserved,  cautious  man." 

"  Think  again.*' 

Edward  changed  countenance,  as  Frank's 
penetrating  eyes  were  again  steadfastly  fixed 
on  his.  That  searching  look  seemed,  by  some 
odd  magic,  to  conjure  up  into  distinctness 
vague  impressions,  lying  half  obliterated 
in  his  memory.  Mr.  Hurburne's  peculiar 
look,  when  Edward  had  unguardedly  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  Mrs.  Stretton,  if 
once  informed  of  the  circumstances,  would 
consider  Ringwood  no  longer  her  own,  now 
flashed  uncomfortably  on  his  mind. 

"  It  seems  he  has  set  his  heart  on  that  bit 
of  land,"  pursued  Frank  ;  "  and  I  suppose  he 
considers  himself  certain  of  it,  should  the 
estate  become  yours  ?" 

"  Of  course,  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
about  that ;  the  thing  would  be  of  no  interest 
to  me,  one  way  or  the  other.     But  I  have 
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never  entertained  for  a  moment  the  notion  of 
the  estate  itself.     It  is  absurd." 

"  But  perhaps  he  has  calculated." 

"  Of  course  I  only  laughed  at  the  whole 
affair,  and  told  him  he  should  have  the  land, 
and  welcome,  if  it  were  at  my  disposal." 

"  And  he  has  chosen  to  consider  this  a 
promise,  and  has  circulated  these  reports,  to 
bring  the  affair  to  Mrs.  Stretton's  know- 
ledge." 

Edward  was  white  with  passion. 

"  It  is  too  shameful !" 

He  rose  and  paced  the  room  in  extreme 
excitement. 

"  There  is  no  knowing  what  mischief  may 
be  done,"  he  continued,  half  to  himself. 
''  But  I  will  tell  him ;"  and  he  was  moving 
hastily  to  the  door ;  then,  recollecting  himself, 
turned  back  impatiently. 

"  Oh  !  of  course  he  is  out  of  the  way  ! 
somewhere  abroad,  where  no  one  has  any  clue 
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to  find  him.  It  is  enough  to  drive  one 
wild  ! 

"  At  any  rate,  Frank,"  he  resumed  more 
quietly,  *'  he  cannot  force  me  to  take  the 
estate  against  my  will.  And  should  these 
unlucky  reports  come  to  Mrs.  Stretton's  ears, 
I  depend  upon  you,  Frank,  to  put  the  case 
clearly  before  her.  We  may  be  the  elder 
branch  ;  but  whatever  we  are,  we  have  made 
ourselves  ;  and  we  will  he  ourselves,  not  Stret- 
tons  of  Ringwood  !" 

''  Edward,"  said  Frank,  reflectively,  ''  I  am 
so  certain  that  Mrs.  Stretton  must  hear  these 
reports  sooner  or  later,  that  I  am  thinking  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  go  down  and  ex- 
plain all  properly  to  her ;  it  might  save  her  a 
great  shock, — some  abrupt  or  rude  communi- 
cation." 

Edward  had  looked  doubtful  and  unwilling 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  force  of  Frank's  re- 
mark could  not  be  denied. 
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"  It  will  be  best,  Frank/'  he  said.  "  How 
soon  can  yoii  go  down  ?" 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  Frank,  "  that  I  must 
first  run  down  to  Stainton,  and  somehow  con- 
trive to  make  that  old  gentleman  show  me 
the  whole  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Hurburne,  you 
know,  has  only  part  of  it.  Mrs.  Stretton  is  a 
woman  of  business,"  he  added,  laughing, 
'*and  I  must  not  go  with  a  lame  story  to 
lerr 

"  But,  Frank,  the  delay  ;  will  it  not  be  too 
great  a  risk  ?" 

"  I  think  we  are  pretty  safe  at  present. 
Mrs.  Elliott  only  heard  it  from  a  friend  of 
hers,  who  lives  some  way  off,  and  who  does 
not  visit  at  the  Chace  ;  and  she  (Mrs.  Elliott, 
I  mean)  is  a  discreet  person,  and  had  men- 
tioned it  to  no  one,  not  even  to  Catherine ; 
and,  of  course,  I  gave  her  every  possible 
charge  on  the  subject." 

"  Thank  you,  Frank.      I  have  broken  up 
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your  morning.  But  you  will  do  the  best  you 
can  for  me  in  this  provoking  business  ?" 

Frank's  only  reply  was  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
hand ;  and  Edward  hurried  off.  He  had 
formed  one  of  those  sudden  resolutions  which 
it  is  useless  to  reason  about ;  the  purpose 
adopted  seeming  simply  a  necessity,  which 
must  be  carried  out  in  spite  of  any  mis- 
givings as  to  its  wisdom  or  its  result. 

*'  It  is  the  last  chance,"  he  murmured  to 
himself.  "  It  must  be  done  noiOy — afterwards, 
it  would  be  impossible." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  following  morning,  Mrs.  Stretton  was 
standing  by  Arthur's  easel,  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  a  picture  on  which  he  was  intently 
engaged.  Now  and  then  he  turned  round  to 
speak  to  her ;  but  he  was  not  so  sociable  as 
he  used  to  be  at  such  times.  Painting  was 
now  serious  work  to  him — a  strain  and  con- 
centration of  all  the  powers. 

"  You  will  paint  well,  Arthur ;  and  will  do 
honour  to  the  name  of  Stretton." 

"  Arleigli,  you   mean,   aunt,"   said  Arthur, 
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parenthetically,  as  it  were,  going  on  eagerly 
with  his  work  as  he  spoke.  ''  Do  you  really 
think  so  ?     I  am  so  very  glad  !" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  But,  Arthur,  do  you  not 
know  that  you  are  to  be  my  heir  ?" 

"T  always  supposed  so,"  said  Arthur, 
bluntly.  "  But  I  should  work  hard,  for  the 
love  of  it,  if  I  had  twenty  Ringwoods." 

"I  believe  it.  But  you  know  that  when 
the  Chace  comes  to  you,  you  must  take  the 
name  of  Stretton.'' 

"Stretton!"  and  he  stopped  short  in  his 
work,  looking  aghast.  "Then  what  will  be 
the  good  of  my  being  a  great  painter,  after 
all?" 

"  The  love  of  it,  as  you  said  just  now.  Of 
course,  my  heir  will  not  paint  for  money!' 

"But,  aunt !  I  paint  for  the  love  of  it 
noio,  when  I  am  only  heginning.  It  is  for 
the  name  of  Arleigh  that  I  must  be  a  great 
painter." 
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Mrs.  Stretton  looked  bewildered ;  quite  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  his  meaning. 

"  You  know,"  said  Arthur,  "  my  father  had 
no  one  to  teach  him,  or  help  him  ;  and  he 
was  quite  young  still,  when  he  died.  And 
no  one  has  cared  about  him  since/'  The  boy 
could  hardly  get  out  the  words.—''  But 
they  67iall,  by  and  by,  when  they  see  how 
I  will  paint,  and  know  it  all  comes  from 
him." 

"You  may  still  be  known  as  his  son, 
Arthur." 

"  Who'll  trouble  themselves  to  remember 
that,  if  I  have  another  name  ?  He  told  me, 
/  must  make  the  name  of  Arleigh  famous  for 
him.  So,  aunt,  I'd  rather  give  up  Ring  wood 
Chace  than  give  up  t/iat ;  though  it's  a  nice 
old  place." 

"Very  well,  Arthur.  Perhaps  Mabel  will 
condescend  so  far  as  to  accept  it." 

"  Oh !  if  Mabel  is  to  have  it,  I  don't  so 
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much  mind ;  it  was  most  for  the  sake  of 
taking  care  of  her  that  I  should  have  been 
glad  of  it.  It  doesn't  seem  so  sensible  for 
a  girl  to  inherit  it,  certainly;  but  she  will 
have  a  husband,  I  suppose.  And  T  know 
she  will  always  let  me  have  money  to  go  to 
Rome,  or  anything  I  want.  So  it  won't 
much  matter." 

Mrs.  Stretton  turned  from  him  abruptly, 
and  left  the  room  ;  went  straight  to  her  dress- 
ing-room, and  shut  herself  in.  So  absorbed 
was  the  boy  in  his  occupation,  that  he  con- 
tinued quietly  painting ;  wholly  oblivious  of 
the  threatened  change  in  his  prospects,  and 
entirely  unconscious  of  having  given  pain  or 
offence.  Yet  it  might  almost  have  seemed  as 
if  the  very  house  had  an  instinct  that  some- 
thing w^as  amiss — so  strange  and  unbroken 
was  the  silence.  More  than  an  hour  passed ; 
the  boy  still  quietly  painting,  the  house 
scarcely  disturbed  by  a  voice  or  a  footfall. 
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Suddenly  came  a  brisk  tread  of  hoofs  on 
the  gravel ;  then  Mabel's  clear  voice,  speaking 
to  her  horse,  as  she  dismounted  at  the  hall 
door;  then  her  merry  pat  on  the  creature's 
shining  flank ;  then  her  wonted  spring  across 
the  hall  to  her  brother's  painting-room. 

She  stayed  with  him  some  time,  but  not  so 
long  as  usual.  As  she  darted  out,  his  voice 
followed  her,  half  laughing,  half  entreating  her 
to  stay.  But  she  was  already  half  way  up 
the  staircase;  a  minute  longer,  and  she  had 
reached  her  aunt's  dressing-room  door.  She 
certainly  went  through  the  form  of  knocking, 
but  was  in  the  room  before  there  had  been 
time  for  a  reply. 

"  Oh  !  aunt,  how  could  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Stretton  was  walking  about  the  room ; 
her  back  was  towards  the  door  when  Mabel 
burst  in.  At  the  abrupt  address  she  turned 
slowly  round.  As  she  did  so,  the  large  tears, 
which  had  been  rolling  unheeded  down  her 
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cheeks,  fell  to  the  floor.    Mabel  stopped  short, 
and  stood  silent. 

"  Well,  Mabel,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Stretton,  with  grave  composure. 

Still  Mabel  did  not  speak. 

"  You  have  been  with  your  brother,  of 
course.  Now,  Mabel,  that  matter  is  settled ; 
I  must  never  hear  it  spoken  of  more." 

"  You  are  unjust — cruel !"  said  Mabel, 
vehemently.  "  You  were  cruel  to  our  mother, 
and  now  you  are  cruel  to  us  !"  And  she  was 
leaving  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Mabel !"  said  Mrs.  Stretton, 
laying  a  detaining  hand  on  her  arm,  and 
making  her  sit  down  by  her.  The  unwonted 
mode  of  address  was  more  powerful  than  the 
touch  of  the  slender  white  hand ;  and  Mabel 
sat  down. 

"  Mabel !"  Mrs.  Stretton  went  on,  ''  I  must 
first  put  out  of  your  mind  for  ever  the  notion 
that  I  was   deliberately  unkind  or  neglectful 
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towards  your  mother.  I  perhaps  expressed 
my  opinion  too  strongly  and  hastily  ;  your 
father's  pride  was  hurt — (nay,  Mabel,  you  must 
hear  me  out).  I  perhaps  let  the  intercourse 
drop  too  readily ;  yet,  had  I  guessed  that  a 

sister's   help   was   needed Mabel,   I  was 

not  faultless  in  the  matter  ;  but  am  I  not 
punished  ?  My  own  boy  ! — and  now  Arthur — 
this  second  Arthur — who  was  to  fill  the  vacant 
place;  but  he  scorns  it;  he  rejects  Eingwood 
— our  own  old  home.  He  does  not  care  for 
it,  Mabel ;  it  is  not  even  a  sacrifice.  Did  he 
not  laugh  as  he  threw  it  aside  ?" 

"  Oh,  aunt !  aunt !  Arthur  never  meant — 
indeed,  —  indeed,  he  loves  Ringwood,  and 
loves  you,  —  oh,  so  much !  Oh,  you  have 
been  so  kind  to  us !  How  could  I  be  so 
ungrateful  ?" 

And  quite  softened,  she  laid  one  hand  on 
her  aunt's  arm.  She  could  feel  the  blood 
pulsing,  the  muscles  quivering. 
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Her  look  and  touch  seemed  to  exercise  a 
strange  quieting  power. 

''  Mabel,  I  have  only  you ;  no  one,  nothing 
in  the  world  but  you.  You  won't  scorn 
Ringwood,  will  you  ?"  she  said,  with  a  pain- 
ful laugh.  ''  Hush  !  I  know  you  will  say  you 
cannot  be  a  party  to  disinheriting  your  bro- 
ther ;  but  he  is  disinherited ;  nothing  can 
change  that.  Oh,  no !  he  won't  change,"  as 
Mabel  tried  to  interrupt  her ;  "  he  is  too 
much  of  a  Stretton  to  change,"  she  added, 
smiling  bitterly.  "  Now,  only  you  can  keep 
the  old  place  in  the  family.  You  don't 
despise  the  name  of  Stretton,  do  you  ?  Oh, 
i\Iabel ! "  she  suddenly  changed  her  tone, 
"  for  Arthur's  sake, — my  poor,  dear  boy !  I 
have  nothing  else  to  leave  him  1  You  must 
take  the  estate,  for  his  sake ;  and  then  you 
may  be  as  good  a  sister  as  you  please,"  she 
concluded,    almost   playfully.      Mabel   could 
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not  help  smiling  too,  in   answer  to  that  rare, 
SDeakino*  smile. 

Just  then  came  a  tap  at  the  door ;  Martha 
with  the  post-bag.  It  reached  Ringwood 
somewhat  late  in  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Stretton 
always  had  it  brought  to  her  at  once,  wherever 
she  might  happen  to  be. 

Unlocking  it,  she  took  out  several  letters 
for  herself,  and  one  for  "  Miss  Arleigh,"  which 
she  half  absently  handed  to  Mabel,  her  mind 
wholly  occupied  at  the  moment  in  speculating 
upon  the  probable  contents  of  her  own.  They 
were  of  course  on  business,  and  she  was  for 
some  time  thoroughly  absorbed  in  their  pe- 
rusal, till  she  was  roused  by  Mabel's  rising  to 
leave  the  room. 

*'  Mabel,  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  — 
What  makes  you  so  pale? — What  is  your 
letter?" 

"Yes  — you  must  see  it,"  said  Mabel, 
sitting  down   again    and    handing    her    the 
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letter.     The  action  seemed  a  positive  hodily 
effort. 

Mrs.  Stretton  glanced  first  at  the  signature, 
then  read  the  letter  deliberately  twice  through. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  May  I  call  you  Mabel,  as  in  old  times,  or 
must  it  be  Miss  Arleigh  ?  It  shall  be  Mabel 
this  once;  on  your  reply  to  this  letter  will 
depend  whether  I  ever  call  you  so  again. 

"  You  were  happy  with  me  once,  were  you 
not  ?  And  since  you  left  us,  our  home  has 
never  seemed  so  bright  as  before.  Could  you 
be  happy  among  us  again,  Mabel  ?  You 
used  to  have  childish  fancies  and  wishes  about 
cousinship  ;  tell  me,  if  some  part  of  those  fan- 
cies were  to  be  reahzed — if  our  blood  were 
as  good  as  that  of  the  Ringwood  Strettons — 
if  your  aunt  were  satisfied,  could  yoti  be 
happy  ? 

"  I  have  seen  you,  Mabel,  though  you  did 
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not  know  it ;  I  have  seen  that  you  are  what  I 
always  knew  you  would  be  ;  what  I  loved 
long  ago  by  anticipation,  when  you  were  an 
unconscious  child.  But  I  do  not  ask  you  for 
any  decisive  answer  to  one  whom  you  may 
now  feel  a  stranger.  Only  say  that  you  will 
'  be  glad,'  as  you  always  promised  you  would 
be,  if  the  obstacles  are  removed  which  have 
kept  us  strangers. 

"  Of  course  Mrs.  Stretton  will  see  this 
letter ;  but  I  must  have  your  answer.  I  only 
await  it,  to  give  every  explanation  that  she 
can  require. 

"Edward  Stretton." 

Mabel  had  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Mrs.  Stretton  went  up  to  her,  and  gently 
drew  the  hands  into  her  own. 

''  Mabel !" 

Mabel  did  not  look  up. 
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"  Mabel,  I  cannot  grieve  you  to-day ;  it 
shall  be  as  you  wish." 

Mabel  started,  and  threw  her  arms  around 
Mrs.  Stretton's  neck. 

"Mabel,  I  will  not  wait  to  enquire  what 
these  explanations  may  be.  I  have  full  faith 
in  Mr.  Stretton's  honour.  Of  course  it  is  not 
what  I  should  have  hoped  for  you,  especially 
now.  But  nothing  shall  be  thought  of  but 
your  happiness." 

Mabel  clung  closer,  but  still  did  not 
speak. 

"  After  all,"  pursued  Mrs.  Stretton,  ''  it  wUl 
be  Stretton  of  Ringwood  Chace." 

Mabel  shivered. 

"  Do  not  think  me  unwilling,  dear ;  in  your 
position  you  have  a  right  to  consider  only 
your  happiness.  Your  own  station  will  be 
sufficient  in  itself." 

"  Pray,  pray,  aunt,  do  not  talk  so  1  To  be 
so  ungrateful !"  said  Mabel,  springing  up. 
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"  You  are  not  ungrateful,  Mabel ;  you  have 
just  yielded  to  my  wishes ;  it  is  only  right 
that  I  should  consult  yours." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  that ;  I  mean,  ungrateful 
to  them — to  him.  They  were  all  so  kind  to 
me  when  I  was  a  forlorn  little  thing." 

"You  know,  dear,  I  always  acknowledge 
their  kindness.  I  am  really — yes,  really  de- 
lighted that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
make  such  a  return." 

"  Ah,  yes,  this  dear  old  place  !  they  always 
loved  the  thought  of  it !     If  I  could " 

"  Mabel,  you  can ; — do  you  not  understand 
that  I  leave  you  quite  free  ?" 

The  excited  look  had  passed  from  Mabel's 
face,  the  flush  from  her  cheeks.  She  was 
standing  unusually  upright,  and  quite  pale. 

"  I  see  now,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself.  "  It  would  be  wrong — 
it  would  be  cruel — it  would  be  no  good  to 
any  one,      I   could  not  be  their  own  little 
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Mabel, — ihat  would   be   a   far  worse  disap- 
pointment.     Oh,  if  I  only  could "    and 

she  sat   down  in    a   sort   of   despairing   ex- 
haustion. 

Mrs.  Stretton  looked  on  in  complete  be- 
wilderment. 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mabel,"  she 
said  at  last,  rather  coldly.  "  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  must  write  to  Clara,  aunt.  She  is  so 
kind,  she  will  put  all  right.  And  I  have  been 
away  so  long,  they  will  not  really  care  much," 
she  added,  with  a  sigh,  half  of  weariness,  half 
of  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Stretton  still  looked  at  a  loss. 

"  Well,  Mabel,  you  are  tired  out  now,  at 
least.  Go  and  lie  down,  and  sleep  if  you  can. 
To-morrow  will  be  time  enough  to  write,  and 
then  you  will  know  better  what  you  are 
about." 

Mabel  was  leaving  the  room  at  once,  in 
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mechanical  obedience.  Then  recollecting  her- 
self just  as  she  reached  the  door,  she  turned 
back,  kissed  her  aunt  affectionately,  and  was 
gone  without  a  word. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

That  afternoon,  as  most  frequently  hap- 
pened, Catherine  walked  over  to  the  Chace. 
The  front  door,  according  to  custom,  stood 
open ;  the  stone  hall  was  cool  and  shadowy,  a 
grateful  refuge  from  the  sultry  summer  sun. 
Catherine  had  walked  quickly,  and  had  a  little 
excitement  in  her  manner,  a  little  flush  on  her 
cheek,  giving  to  her  violet  eyes  an  intenser 
blue.  Carelessly  loosening  the  sunburnt  straw 
bonnet  which  had  shadowed  her  fair  hair  and 
white  throat,  she  entered  the  library  unan- 
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nounced.  There,  at  this  hour,  she  generally 
found  ]\Iabel. 

Mabel,  however,  was  not  there  this  after- 
noon. Mrs.  Stretton  was  sitting  at  a  small 
table,  drawn  into  the  bay  of  the  window, 
busily  turning  over  the  contents  of  a  large 
portfolio. 

It  was  filled  with  boyish  sketches,  from 
rude,  scarcely  intelligible  scratches,  to  draw- 
ings of  remarkable  beauty  and  promise ;  care- 
fully hoarded  by  Mrs.  Stretton,  from  Ar- 
thur's first  domestication  at  the  Chace  until 
now. 

She  looked  up  as  Catherine  entered,  and 
hastily  pushed  away  the  portfolio,  as  if  rather 
ashamed  of  her  occupation. 

"  Mabel  is  in  her  own  room,  Catherine ; 
will  you  go  to  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
Clara, — Mrs.  Hariand.  I  have  brought  it  to 
show  her." 
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*'  She  will  be  glad  to  see  it,  I  daresay,'' 
said  Mrs.  Stretton,  rather  coldly. 

Catherine  lingered. 

*'  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  it,  too,  Mrs. 
Stretton,  if  it  is  not  giving  you  too  much 
trouble.  Mrs.  Harland  is  so  kind,  she  asks 
me  to  come  and  stay  with  them  a  little  while. 
Do  you  think  I  should  go  ?" 

"  I  suppose  your  brother  is  the  only  person 
you  need  consult." 

"  He  seems — you  know  he  is  always  fan- 
cying that  I  am  not  strong ;  and  something 
he  has  said  to  Dr.  Harland  has  made  them 
ask  me  to  come  and  visit  them.  It  is  very 
kind  !" 

"You  would  like  it  yourself,  would  you 
not  ?"  said  Mrs.  Stretton.  "  Of  course  your 
brother  would  wish  you  to  accept." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much  indeed  !''  said 
Catherine.  *'  I  have  heard  so  much  of  them 
all,  they  would  not  seem  like  strangers," 
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"  We  shall  miss  you,  dear  Catherine,  now 
we  are  used  to  having  you  among  us  again  ; 
but  we  should  be  glad  for  your  sake.  Don't 
say  anything  about  it  to  Mabel  just  to-day, 
however.  The  poor  child  is — not  well — she 
will  tell  you—'' 

"  Mabel  not  well  ?"  exclaimed  Catherine, 
in  sudden  alarm.  "Is  she  very  ill?  Some- 
thing is  wrong,"  she  added,  anxiously,  as  she 
noticed,  for  the  first  time,  the  painful  expres- 
sion on  Mrs.  Stretton's  countenance. 

"  She  is  not  ill,  Catherine,  but  you  will  do 
her  good." 

"  Then  I  will  go  at  once." 

And  with  her  noiseless  step  she  left  the 
library,  and  glided  up  the  staircase  to  Mabel's 
door. 

Her  gentle  tap  was  unanswered,  so  she 
quietly  entered. 

The  usually  cheerful  room  seemed  almost 
dark ;  the  blue  silk  curtains  were  let  down 
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across  the  recess  of  the  window;  the  wide 
prospect  being  thus  wholly  excluded,  and  the 
sidelong  afternoon  sunbeams  nearly  so. 

Mabel  was  sitting  close  to  the  table,  in  an 
old-fashioned  uneasy  chair,  with  high,  straight 
back  worked  in  tent-stitch.  Against  this  her 
face  was  pressed,  as  she  sat  almost  sideways, 
turned  away  from  the  light.  She  did  not 
move  as  Catherine  entered. 

Catherine  went  up  to  her,  turned  the  re- 
cumbent face  softly  from  the  cushion  on  which 
it  rested,  and  kissed  her  friend's  forehead 
coaxingly. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mab  dear?  are  you 
ill  ?  does  your  head  ache  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  come  here !  I  wish 
there  were  no  such  place  as  Ringwood  in  the 
world !" 

She  was  thoroughly  exhausted  with  the 
complicated  excitements  of  the  day,  and  had 
not  strength  enough  left  for  an  obstinate  re- 
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serve.  Bit  by  bit,  Catherine  wrung  from  her 
the  state  of  the  case, 

"  If  I  had  lived  on  with  them,  of  course  all 
would  have  been  right ;  I  always  loved  all  of 
them.  Or  at  least  there  would  have  been  no 
Ringwood  ;  and  they  could  not  have  cared  so 
much  for  only  me. — No  !  no  !  I  don't  mean 
that  r  she  burst  out,  as  her  heart  smote  her 
for  what  sounded  like  an  ungenerous  in- 
sinuation ;  "  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  for 
me  they  do  care  !  But  they  don't  know  any- 
thing about  Ringwood  ;  and  I  will  tell  my 
aunt  that  I  cannot  bear  it,  and  that  it  must 
not  be !  To  take  it  away  from  Arthur,  and 
not  be  able  to  give  it  to  them  !" 

Catherine  had  stood  beside  her,  listening  in 
silence,  growing  by  degrees  paler  and  paler, 
as  Mabel  grew  flushed  and  excited. 

''  Poor  Frank  !"  she  said  at  last,  then  stop- 
ped short,  with  a  dismayed  look.  The  words 
had  escaped  her  lips  in  a  sort   of  sob,  so  low 
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and  inarticulate,  that  her  first  thought  was  a 
hope  that  Mabel  had  not  heard  them.  And 
probably  she  would*  not  have  done  so,  had  she 
not  been  at  that  moment  in  the  overstrained 
state,  when  every  sense  is  preternaturally  acute. 

She  sprang  up,  and  confronted  Catherine, 
with  a  light  in  her  eyes  which  might  have 
looked  through  any  disguise. 

"I  heard,  Catherine  ;  it  is  no  use.  Tell 
me." 

"  Mab,  dear  Mab !  what  have  I  done  ? 
Forget  it  all,  dear;  think  you  have  never 
heard.  He  would  die  rather  than  you  should 
know.  Forget  it  for  my  sake — if  you  love 
me. 

Mabel  stood  in  the  same  position,  quite 
still,  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  Catherine, 
with  a  strange  command  in  them.  "  Tell  me," 
she  repeated,  and  her  steady  gaze  seemed  to 
force  out  the  words  in  a  sort  of  mechanical 
obedience  from  her  friend's  lips. 
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"  It  was  long,  long  ago,  when  he  took  me 
with  him  into  Wales.  We  found  out  the 
house  where  you  used  to  live,  and  explored  all 
about.  It  could  not  be  bought,  though  he 
tried  all  he  could.  I  was  a  child  then,  and 
did  not  understand.  It  was  not  till  long  after 
that  I  quite  made  it  out,  when  we  were  abroad 
together.     But  he  could  not  deny  it.'* 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Mabel,  very  slowly, 
and  with  strange,  painful  distinctness,  "  that 
— that  he — cares  for  me  ?'' 

Catherine  was  silent. 

"  Then  I  shall  never  be  sorry  again  that  I 
came  to  Ringwood  !" 

The  colour  rushed  for  one  moment  over  face 
and  neck,  but  receded  instantly,  leaving  her 
marble-pale. 

"  Dear  Mab  1"  murmured  Catherine,  sooth- 
ingly, taking  her  hand,  "  he  knew,  w^e  both 
knew,  it  could  never  be.  He  had  always 
known  that." 
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"  Please,  dear  Catherine,  go  a\Yay  now  ; — 
you  are  not  angry  ? — I  only  mean — I  want  to 
think." 

She  held  up  her  face  like  a  child  for  a  kiss, 
a  mute  pledge  that-  each  perfectly  understood 
the  other.  And  then  Catherine  left  without 
a  word. 

Next  day,  Mabel  shut  herself  up  after 
breakfast,  to  write  her  long,  painful  letter  to 
Clara.  Mrs.  Stretton  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  Mabel's  letters ;  it  was  not 
likely  that  this  should  be  an  exception.  Even 
had  she  seen  it,  she  would  have  derived  no 
enlightenment.  Mabel's  expressions  were 
much  the  same  as  had  burst  from  her  at  the 
first  moment.    What  could  she  add  to  them  ? 

She  had  looked  sad  and  absent  till  the 
letter  was  written  ;  but  when  that  was  de- 
spatched, a  heavy  load  seemed  lifted  from  her 
mind.  She  went  about  the  house  with  a 
hghter  step,  sometimes  singing,  as  in  child- 
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hood,  extempore  snatches  of  song,  when  she 
thought  herself  out  of  hearing. 

For  Mabel  really  had  a  wild,  mellow  voice, 
of  remarkable  depth  and  sweetness ;  which 
Catherine,  w4io  was  wholly  destitute  of  vocal 
power,  envied  not  a  little. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  voice  ?"  had 
been  more  than  once  Mabel's  reply  to  the 
expression  of  some  such  feeling  on  Catherine's 
part, — "  when  I  am  never  sure  but  I  may 
sing  out  of  tune  ?" 

A  wholesome  dread,  not  quite  unwarranted, 
which  made  her  carefully  avoid  singing  when 
she  thought  herself  likely  to  be  heard,  though 
the  notes  sometimes  burst  forth,  bird-like,  to 
the  no  small  surprise  and  amusement  of  the 
quiet  little  household. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

All  things  seemed  to  have  subsided  at 
Ringwood  Chace  into  their  former  calm  mo- 
notony. Mabel's  probable  future  heiress-ship 
made  nearly  as  little  difference  in  her  actual 
life  as  the  same  thing  had  done  in  Catherine's 
case.  She  found  herself,  indeed,  an  object  of 
more  positive  tenderness  on  her  aunt's  part 
than  she  had  ever  before  experienced.  Her 
decision  with  regard  to  Edward's  letter  had 
deeply  gratified  Mrs.  Stretton,  who,  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  inquire  further  into 
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her  feelings,  naturally  attributed  it  to  such 
motives  as  might,  in  a  similar  case,  have  in- 
fluenced herself,  and  felt  as  if  a  new  bond  of 
sympathy  were  established  between  them. 
She  consulted  Mabel  frequently  upon  her 
more  important  affairs,  and  especially  spared 
no  pains  to  interest  her  in  the  welfare  and 
management  of  the  estate,  deferring  almost 
ostentatiously  to  her  opinion,  and  treating  her 
in  all  respects  as  the  person  most  concerned 
in  its  prosperity. 

For  a  time  she  made  these  attentions  to 
Mabel  especially  pointed,  as  if  to  mortify 
Arthur,  or  arouse  his  pride,  by  making  him 
feel  that  he  was  no  longer  the  heir — the  per- 
son of  first  importance  at  Ringwood, — by 
taking  him  definitely  at  his  word.  But  Ar- 
thur, graceless  boy,  cared  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  had  very  nearly  forgotten  all  that 
had  passed,  till  he  was  at  length  roused  to  a 
perception  of  something  singular  in  his  aunt's 
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manner.  And,  in  fact,  while  she  thus  lavished 
upon  Mabel  demonstrations  of  affection  quite 
unlike  her  usually  reserved  character,  she  be- 
haved towards  her  long-idolized  Arthur  with 
a  mournful,  pitying  forbearance,  as  towards 
one  who  had  betrayed  trust  and  disappointed 
hope,  and  who  was  yet  too  dear  to  be  re- 
proached. 

"  Why,  aunt !"  he  exclaimed,  one  day,  ab- 
ruptly, as  a  glimpse  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case  suddenly  burst  upon  him,  "how  strange 
you  are !  Can  all  this  really  be  about  that 
stupid  —  about  .  the  name  ?  —  and — Ring- 
wood  ?" 

Mrs.  Stretton  literally  could  not  trust  her 
voice  to  reply.  A  choking  sensation,  not  fre- 
quent with  her,  almost  took  away  her  breath. 
Arthur  was  her  darling,  after  all.  So  she 
could  only  sit,  unusually  rigid,  without  moving 
a  muscle. 

"My  dear,  darhng  aunt  1"  exclaimed  the 
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boy,  springing  to  her  side,  oversetting  paint- 
box and  easel  in  his  headlong  movement,  "  is 
it  possible  that  you  are  really  vexing  yourself 
about  this — about  vi^hat  is  of  no  manner  of 
consequence  ?  Why,  what  difference  will  it 
make  ?  Of  course  you  must  live  to  a  hun- 
dred at  least,  or  I'll  never  forgive  you ;  and 
you  are  quite  young  still,  and  handsomer  than 
anybody  I  ever  saw !"  pursued  the  young 
artist,  coaxingly,  fondly  putting  back  the  re- 
dundant crisp  hair,  and  smoothing  the  proud 
forehead.  "And,  of  course,  when  I  am  not 
travelling  abroad,  I  shall  always  live  here, 
with  you  and  Mabel, — and  love  Ringwood 
just  the  same.  Only  I  should  be  too  busy 
painting,  you  know,  to  take  care  of  the  place 
myself." 

The  proud  Mrs.  Stretton  was  weeping  and 
laughing  in  a  breath,  almost  hysterically,  if 
such  a  word  would  not  be  too  great  an  affront 
to  her  dignity.     The  favourite  vision  of  her 
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life  was  dispelled ;  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  be 
reconciled  to  Arthur ; — he  was  Arthur  still. 

Between  the  brother  and  sister  not  a  shade 
of  estrangement  had  arisen.  Both  were 
engrossed  with  more  intimate  interests. 
Ringwood  was  to  both,  as  it  had  been  before, 
a  beloved  home,  and  nothing  further.  Of 
course  it  was  theirs;  they  belonged  there. 
But  the  notion  of  individual  appropriation 
was  to  them  too  vague  and  shadowy  to 
produce  much  effect  upon  their  daily 
thoughts. 

And  Catherine  and  Mabel,  also,  spoke  no 
word  in  reference  to  what  had  passed  between 
them.  They  were  as  much  together  as  ever, 
and  as  frank  upon  aught  else  that  concerned 
either.  In  Mabel,  perhaps,  there  was  less 
girlish,  dependent  clinging  to  her  friend  than 
of  late ;  but  she  only  seemed  to  have  returned 
to  her  happy,  self-sufficing  childhood  —  too 
content  in    its    own  unexpressed  fulness   of 
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thouo^ht  and  feeliiioj  to  be  conscious  of  tinv 
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further  need. 

But,  as  so  often  happens,  the  painful 
and  exciting  crisis  in  family  affairs  was 
destined  to  be  quickly  followed  by  another. 
Just  as  all  seemed  to  have  subsided  into  its 
usual  quiet  at  the  Chace,  the  post  again 
brought  a  letter  for  ^label, — this  time  deeply 
edojed  with  black,  and  directed  in  an  un- 
known  hand.  She  opened  it  hurriedly,  in 
alarm.  It  was  from  a  friendly  neighbour  of 
her  grandmother,  announcing  the  death  of  old 
Mr.  Arleigh,  which  had  happened  with  com- 
parative suddenness. 

"Poor  dear  grandpapa!  and  poor  grand- 
mamma !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  as  she  handed 
the  letter  to  her  aunt.  *'  Oh,  how  glad  I  am 
that  I  went  to  see  them  last  summer, — that 
you  let  me  go,  dear  aunt  ! "  she  added, 
warmly. 

Mrs.  Strettou  replied  with  a  few  kindly  re- 
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marks  and  inquiries,  not  at  all  in  her  usual 
tones  of  merely  courteous  interest ;  indeed, 
there  was  something  hurried  and  excited  in 
her  whole  manner,  very  unhke  herself. 

All  that  afternoon  she  appeared  particularly 
occupied  in  her  business-room ;  so  that  Mabel, 
as  often  happened,  was  almost  entirely  alone. 
Catherine  did  not  chance  to  visit  the  Chace 
that  day.  She  wrote  to  her  grandmamma ; 
that  was  a  painful  task ;  and  when  it  was  ac- 
complished, she  sat  unoccupied  in  the  win- 
dow, saddened  and  listless,  dwelling  upon  the 
associations  of  childhood,  upon  the  memories 
of  her  own  parents,  which  that  morning's 
news  had  conjured  up  ;  almost  wishing  Cathe- 
rine would  come,  but  hardly  feeling  spirit  to 
go  and  seek  her  ;  when  Mrs.  Stretton,  after  a 
prolonged  absence,  re-entered  the  room. 

*'  Would  you  like  to  drive  with  me  this 
evening,  Mabel  ?  You  have  had  a  shock ;  it 
might  do  you  good." 
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''  Thank  you,  aunt ;  I  think  —  1  should 
be  very  glad,"  said  Mabel,  with  real  grati- 
tude. 

"  Then  get  ready  at  once,  and  we  will  go." 

The  drive  was  a  long  one,  and  all  the  time 
the  silence  was  scarcely  broken.  It  was  not 
like  one  of  Mrs.  Stretton's  purpose-like,  busi- 
ness drives.  She  stopped  nowhere,  and  in- 
deed wholly  avoided  the  inhabited  portions  of 
the  estate,  confining  herself  exclusively  to  the 
Chace  proper,  driving  indolently  along  the 
forest  roads,  often  turning  suddenly  back,  or 
altering  her  course  with  a  strange  irresolution, 
which  would  have  amazed  Mabel,  had  her 
mind  been  less  pre-occupied. 

The  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  till  the 
great  fir-tree  stems  glowed  like  columns  of 
burnished  brass  in  the  slanting  rays  ;  the  soft 
summer  twilight  crept  on,  blending  all  into 
indistinctness.  At  last  Mrs.  Stretton  spoke; 
suddenly,  almost  harshly. 
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"  You  know,  Mabel,  I  cannot  give  you  up — 
for  any  one/' 

"Indeed,  aunt — indeed,  I  was  not  think- 
ing— I  do  not  think  I  could  leave  you, — for 
any  one.     Indeed  I  could  not." 

Mrs.  Stretton  gave  her  a  quick,  searching 
glance,  as  if  she  would  read  her  very  soul ; 
then  the  keen,  questioning  look  passed  away, 
and  a  strange  softness,  a  glow  of  mingling 
feelings,  came  into  the  proud,  calm  face.  But 
she  made  no  reply.  She  was  even  less  de- 
monstrative than  her  niece.  Perhaps,  in  the 
long  run,  these  two  understood  each  other  all 
the  better  for  that  very  reason. 

**  I  am  sure,"  Mabel  resumed,  after  a  pause, 
"  you  are  so  kind,  you  will  let  me  go  and  see 
poor  grandmamma  sometimes,  when  she  wants 
me?" 

Again  Mrs.  Stretton  made  no  reply,  but 
she  turned  her  pony  sharp  round  and  took  a 
different  road.     It  was  one  she  had  several 
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times  seemed  about  to  take  in  the  course  of 
that  evening's  drive,  but  each  time  when  she 
approached  the  turning  she  had  paused,  and 
seemed  to  change  her  mind  ;  yet  it  was 
merely  the  direct  road  to  the  village,  and  to 
the  principal  lodge  gate. 

Mrs.  Stretton,  however,  checked  her  pony 
a  few  yards  before  reaching  the  lodge,  and 
stopped  the  chaise  a  minute,  nearly  in  front 
of  another  gate,  which  opened  from  the  park. 
Within,  nearly  concealed  by  masses  of  ever- 
greens, stood  a  small,  old-fashioned  house,  of 
red  brick,  in  the  not  very  tasteful  style  of  the 
period  to  which  it  belonged  ; — somewhat  pre- 
tentious for  its  size,  with  a  good  deal  of  heavy 
stone  coping  and  decoration  ;  the  brick-work 
itself  softened  by  many-tinted  lichens,  and  in 
great  part  covered  by  creepers,  especially  a 
magnificent  rose-tree,  laden  with  heavy  clusters 
of  blossom.  The  general  effect,  whatever  good 
taste  might  say  in  its  dispraise,  was  warm,  plea- 
sant, and  home-like. 
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"  You  know  what  house  that  is,  Mabel  ?" 

It  seemed  an  odd  question  to  address  to 
one  who  for  several  years  had  dwelt  at  the 
Chace. 

"  The  people  always  call  it  the  Dower 
House,  aunt/' 

Mabel  spoke  with  some  hesitation,  for 
Mrs.  Stretton  had  always  cut  short  any  in- 
quiries or  remarks  upon  the  house  in  ques- 
tion, and  had  peremptorily  refused  Mabel's 
childish  petition,  that  she  might  see  the  in- 
side ;  though  it  was  inhabited  only  by  a  game- 
keeper and  his  family,  placed  there  by  Mrs. 
Stretton  in  charge. 

"It  was  built  as  a  dower-house  for  my 
mother ;  begun  soon  after  her  marriage ;  and 
my  father  took  great  interest  about  it.  But 
she  did  not  live  to  want  it ;  and  if  she  had, 
there  would  have  been  no  dower,"  she  added, 
with  a  painful  laugh.  "  Though  things  might 
have  been  quite  different  then,"  she  pursued, 
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as  if  correcting  herself.  "  But  that  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  Mabel,  your  grandmamma 
may  very  Hkely  feel  herself  lonely  now,  and 
that  is  not  right  when  she  has  grandchildren 
to  whom  she  has  so  well  performed  her  duty. 
Now — "  the  words  came  out  harshly,  with 
evident  and  painful  effort ;  "  now,  Mabel,  if 
she  is  willing,  I  think  she  ought  to  come  and 
live  here — close  to  you," 

Surprise  at  first  took  away  Mabel's  breath, 
and  then  the  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes.  She 
could  understand,  as  perhaps  no  other  could, 
from  what  depths  of  contrition,  what  intense 
longing  for  atonement,  emanated  that  simple 
proposition.  She  only  could  estimate  what  it 
cost. 

She  was  silent  some  minutes,  partly  be- 
cause she  could  not  very  well  speak,  and 
partly  because  she  hardly  knew  what  to  say. 
To  anticipate  additional  personal  happiness 
from  the  proposed  arrangement,  was  simply 
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impossible  ;  heartily  to  rejoice  at  or  desire  it, 
was  too  much  for  human  nature,  or,  at  least, 
for  Mabel's  nature.  Yet,  as  she  felt  this,  her 
heart  smote  her,  and  she  was  abashed  before 
her  aunt's  example. 

**  Of  course," — and  the  blood  mounted  to 
Mrs.  Stretton's  temples  as  she  spoke, — "  I  do 
not  mean  this  as  a  pecuniary  obligation — as 
any  obligation.  I  know,  perfectly  well,  that 
no  such  is  needed,  or  would  be  accepted." 
The  words  were  difficult,  but  she  forced  them 
out  bravely.  "  You  know,  my  dear,  that  I 
2)ay  these  people  for  taking  care  of  the  place ; 
so  the  obligation,  if  any,  would  be  the  other 
way.  But  if  Mrs.  Arleigh  would  feel  it  a 
satisfaction  to  be  near  you  and  Arthur — and  if 
she  can  undertake  the  journey — of  course  we 
would  make  proper  arrangements — " 

Mabel  caught  her  hand  impetuously. 

*'  Take  care,  my  dear !  you  will  upset  the 
chaise." 
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And  truly  the  pony  shook  his  head  indig- 
nantly, and  showed  a  strong  inclination  to 
rear  at  the  sudden  check  thus  given  to  the 
reins. 

"  Then,  dear  aunt,  if  you  are  so  very,  very 
kind,  I  will  write  to-morrow,  and  tell  grand- 
mamma what  you  say." 

"  Do  so,  my  dear ;"  and  turning  the  pony 
once  more  sharply  round,  she  drove  rapidly 
home. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

The  time  that  elapsed  before  receiving 
Mrs.  Arleigh's  reply  was  to  Mabel  a  long  and 
anxious  period.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
look  forward  without  some  misgivings  to  all 
that  the  acceptance  of  her  aunt's  proposal 
might  involve ;  still  she  could  not — she  would 
not — she  did  not  wish  it  to  be  declined.  And 
at  times,  without  even  an  effort,  the  sincere 
longing  to  have  her  grandmother  near  her,  to 
cheer  and  comfort — to  requite,  warmly  and 
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fully,  for  past  kindness — really  predominated 
over  all  other  considerations  ;  and  she  only 
dreaded  the  probability  that  she  might  be 
after  all  disappointed. 

The  letter  came  at  last ;  not  exactly  from 
Mrs.  Arleigh  herself,  but  from  the  friend  who 
had  previously  written  to  acquaint  Mabel 
■with  her  grandfather's  death.  Like  many 
things  anxiously  looked  for,  and  upon  which 
much  depends,  the  long-expected  letter  was 
rather  a  blank.  Mrs.  Arleigh,  with  charac- 
teristic irresolution,  neither  accepted  nor  de- 
clined. She  was  very  much  obliged  to  Mrs. 
Stretton ;  took  her  offer  kindly ;  it  would,  of 
course,  be  a  great  comfort  to  her  to  be  near 
her  grandchildren.  But  still  she  was  used  to 
her  present  home,  and  at  her  age  it  was  not 
easy  to  change ;  she  really  could  not  say  at 
present  one  way  or  the  other.  In  a  few 
months,  or  a  year,  perhaps,  when  she  had  had 
time  to  turn  it  over  in  her  mind. — But  she 
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had  all  she  wanted  as  she  was ;  and  Nancy 
was  a  real  treasure,  and  attended  to  every- 
thing. And  she  begged  Mabel  on  no  account 
to  think  of  coming  to  see  her  (as  she  had 
offered),  yet  awhile  at  least ;  for  there  was  no 
end  of  things  to  be  done,  and  she  could  not 
possibly  have  any  one  at  present. 

It  was  one  of  those  letters  by  which  per- 
fectly well-intentioned  people  often  contrive 
thoroughly  to  chill  and  disconcert  more  im- 
pulsive or  enthusiastic  natures ;  with  an  utter 
unconsciousness  of  what  they  are  doing,  or 
of  what  has,  perhaps,  as  in  the  present  case, 
been  done  or  overcome  for  them. 

Yet  it  was  a  relief  that  all  bitterness  with 
regard  to  the  past  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
from  Mrs.  Arleigh's  mind ;  that  the  kindness, 
if  not  fully  appreciated,  was  yet  received  as 
such.  And  most  likely  Mrs.  Arleigii  was 
right  in  her  hesitation  to  accept  the  well- 
meant   offer;    and,   perhaps,   when   the   first 
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chill  had  passed  off,  her  letter,  on  the  whole, 
was  felt  as  a  relief. 

All  this  time  there  seemed  a  spell  on 
Frank's  purpose  of  going  down  to  Ring  wood. 
A  difficult  case,  for  which  he  w^as  retained, 
was  coming  on ;  everything  conspired  to  de- 
tain him  prisoner  in  London.  The  hot  sum- 
mer days  were  beginning ;  another  month, 
and  he  might  look  forward  to  a  release  ;  but 
would  the  mischief  he  had  to  guard  against 
remain  dormant  so  long  ?  He  was  beginning 
to  feel  somew^hat  more  at  ease  on  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Elliott,  whom  he  had  charged  to  keep 
him  informed  as  to  the  politics  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, continued  to  report  favourably; — the 
rumours  seemed  dying  out  of  themselves ;  and 
he  almost  began  to  question  in  his  own  mind 
whether  his  interference  might  not  be  simply 
mischievous.  Mrs.  Stretton,  from  her  retired 
habits,  and  the  sort  of  awe  inspired  by  her 
stately   reserve,   might    possibly   escape   this 
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village  gossip,  unless  he  brought  it  to  her 
ears. 

Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  became  day  by 
day  more  feverishly  restless,  more  impatient 
that  something  should  be  done.  If  he  could 
have  won  Mabel  before  she  knew  that  her 
own  worldly  destinies,  and  those  of  all  nearest 
to  her,  were  virtually  in  his  power — if  he 
could  have  saved  her  pride,  and  received,  as 
a  boon  from  her  affection,  the  right  to  main- 
tain her  and  hers  in  what  was  so  justly  their 
heritage — all  might  have  been  well.  Now,  all 
that  he  thought  of  was  to  parry  or  avert  the 
blow.  For  would  it  not  now  be  attributed 
to  such  motives  on  his  part — such  petty  pique, 
such  contemptible  revenge — as  it  drove  him 
almost  mad  to  think  of  ? 

"Well,"  said  Frank,  one  morning,  when 
Edward,  after  a  longer  interval  than  usual, 
entered  his  chambers — "  I  have  managed  to 
run  down  to  Stainton  at  last." 
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"  And  did  you  succeed  in  seeing  Mr.  Haw- 
kins ?" 

''  I  did,  after  more  diplomacy  than  it  is 
worth  troubling  you  to  listen  to.  A  queer, 
provoking  old  fellow  !  But,  Edward,  it  strikes 
me  whether  we  might  not  venture,  as  the  re- 
ports really  seem  subsiding,  to  let  the  thing 
quietly  alone,  at  least  for  the  next  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  admits  he  is 
bound  to  give  further  explanations." 

"He  never  hinted  at  such  a  thing  to  us.'' 

"  I  got  it  out  of  him,  somehow.  Should 
the  rightful  representative — that's  you — of 
Hugh  Stretton,  &c.,  decline  to  assert  his 
claim,  Mr.  Hawkins  must  give  him  two  years 
to  think  better  of  it ;  but  should  he  persevere 
in  his  refusal,  the  claim  reverts  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  John  Stretton,  Hugh's  elder 
brother;  in  other  words,  to  the  descendants 
of  the  lady  herself,  from  whom  Hawkins  re- 
ceived the  trust ;    and  he  is  bound,  in  such 
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case,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  circumstances. 
Till  that  time  is  expired,  he  declines  to  give 
up  the  letter,  or  communicate  the  name  of  the 
writer.  We  might,  no  doubt,  compel  him, 
but  that  would  make  the  affair  public  at  once, 
which  is  just  what  we  want  to  avoid.  But 
you  see  now,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  manner,  "  you  do  them, — Mrs.  Stretton, — 
no  permanent  good  by  holding  back ;  it  is 
only  fair  to  ask  you,  won't  you  change  your 
mind  ?" 

Edward  winced,  as  if  stung. 

"  I  cannot^'  he  answered  gloomily.  "  But 
I  have  brought  all  this  upon  them,  and  now  I 
can  do  nothing." 

Just  then  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  which 
Frank  himself  opened. 

''  Mr. called  to  speak  to  you,  sir." 

''  Edward — would  you  be  so  kind  ? — I  must 
speak  to  him,  and  the  papers  are  all  here  ; — 
would  you  mind  waiting  for  me  a  few  mi- 
nutes ?" 
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And  he  opened  the  door  of  a  small  inner 
room,  fitted  up  as  a  book -room — not  law-books. 
There  were  even  flowers  in  a  vase  on  the  table. 
This  was  Frank's  refuge  from  the  drudgery  of 
his  profession. 

Edward,  absorbed  in  the  subject  they  had 
been  discussing,  only  nodded  in  assent,  and 
passed  in,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

In  about  ten  minutes  Frank  rejoined  him. 

"  Thank  goodness  he  is  gone  !  Now  then 
— But,  my  good  fellow,  you  must  not  take 
this  so  to  heart !"  he  added,  struck  with  some- 
thing singular  in  his  friend's  look  and  man- 
ner. 

''Oh,  not  I!"  replied  Edward,  with  a 
forced  laugh.  *'  No  doubt  you  will  soon  put 
all  right." 

"  / .?  I  shall  do  what  I  can,  of  course. 
But  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  offended  at 
anything?" 

"  Oh,  not  in  the  least !  Good  morning  !" 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  Frank,  slowly,  "  you  think 
I  have  been  dilatory,  remiss,  in  this  matter  ? 
I  assure  you,"  and  the  colour  flushed  up  to 
his  forehead,  "  even  you  cannot  take  a  deeper 
interest — "  he  stopped. 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  I  quite  understand  !  It  is 
all  right !  Good  morning !" 

And  as  he  left  the  room,  he  dropped  one  of 
his  gloves,  and  stooping  to  look  for  it,  avoided 
taking  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

One  glowing  summer  morning,  Clara  was 
presiding  at  her  breakfast-table,  Annie,  paler 
and  heavier-eyed  than  ever,  sitting  silent 
beside  her ;  while  Janet,  at  her  father's  elbow, 
was  dividing  her  attention  between  him  and 
"  Baby,"  now  promoted  to  a  high  chair  at  the 
table,  over  whom  she  exercised  an  officious 
superintendence. 

"  Did  you  tell  Miss  Calder  that  breakfast 
was  ready  ?"  Clara  enquired  of  the  little 
girl. 
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"  Oh  no,  mamma  !  I  quite  forgot !'' 

And  Janet  was  jumping  up  to  run  on  the 
welcome  errand,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  hall  door. 

''  Uncle  Edward  !  It  is  Uncle  Edward  !  No 
one  else  comes  so  early." 

"  Now,  young  ladies,"  he  began  with  mock 
gravity,  as  soon  as  he  could  extricate  himself 
from  Janet's  highly  demonstrative  greeting, 
"  can  you  condescend  so  far  as  to  come  and 
help  grandpapa  to  get  his  hay  in  ?" 

Janet  clapped  her  hands,  and  even  Annie 
brightened  up  at  the  prospect. 

"  It  must  be  to-day,  Clara,  or  not  at  all," 
Edward  went  on,  addressing  his  sister.  *'  I 
promised  to  look  in  upon  you  the  first  thing, 
and  arrange  for  you  all  to  come  down  as  early 
as  possible ;  for  it  must  absolutely  be  got  in 
without  delay.  You  can  come,  can  you  not  ?" 
turning  to  Dr.  Harland. 

"  We  will  aU  come,"  Clara  was  beginning. 
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"Hush!  What  is  that?"  Edward  inter- 
rupted. 

"My  dear  Janet,  do  run  and  tell  Miss 
Calder;  I  have  not  seen  you,  Edward,  since 
she  came.'* 

Edward  seized  Janet  as  she  was  again 
about  to  run  off,  and  held  her  fast  between 
his  knees. 

"  Stir  at  your  peril,  Missie.  One  does  not 
hear  music  like  that  every  day." 

And  he  sat  spell-bound,  till  Clara  peti- 
tioned him  at  least  to  release  the  child,  and 
let  her  have  some  breakfast. 

"  I  never  knew  before  that  you  were  so 
fond  of  music,  Edward.  You  never  seemed 
to  care  about  my  playing." 

"  No ;  but  then—" 

He  stopped  short,  and  they  both  laughed 
at  the  fraternal  compliment  which  had  so 
nearly  escaped  him. 

*'  Catherine  does  play  charmingly,  I  must 
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confess,"  said  Clara,  good-humouredly  ;  "  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  lose  her 
breakfast,  poor  girl.  We  persuaded  Frank  to 
leave  her  with  us  a  little  while,  because  he 
thought  her  health  was  delicate ;  and  cer- 
tainly that  would  not  be  the  way  to  improve 
it." 

Janet  had  already  taken  the  hint,  and  was 
speeding  up  the  stairs. 

"  Then  we  shall  see  you  all,  and  in  good 
time?"  said  Edward,  rising.  "Breakfast!  I 
breakfasted  an  hour  ago,  thank  you !" — and 
shaking  hands  with  Dr.  Harland,  he  de- 
parted, before  Catherine  had  time  to  come 
down  in  obedience  to  Janet's  emphatic  sum- 
mons. 

Catherine  was  pleased  as  a  child  at  the 
prospect  of  the  hay-making  party ;  and  de- 
lighted to  visit  the  happy  home  with  which 
Mabel  had  so  long  since  made  her  feel  fami- 
liar.    She  had  only  been  a  few  days  in  town ; 
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and  Clara  had  some  fancy  for  surprising  the 
family  circle,  by  introducing  to  them  unex- 
pectedly the  stranger  guest ;  and  as  Edward 
and  Frank  now  so  rarely  met,  her  visit  was 
still  unknown.  So  warm,  however,  was  the 
welcome  she  received,  that  she  could  scarcely 
imagine  herself  a  stranger. 

When  the  little  party  arrived,  Mr.  Stretton 
was  already  in  the  hay  field.  It  was  his  one 
recognized  holiday  from  business  ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  would  not  have  deemed  it  possible 
that  the  work  could  be  accomplished  without 
him. 

Aunt  Sarah  received  the  visitors  in  the 
hall,  and  proposed  luncheon  after  their  drive 
down.  But  the  children  were  all  impatience, 
and  even  Clara  and  Catherine  seemed  to  wish 
themselves  on  the  scene  of  action. 

"  Then  let  me  put  this  veil  over  your  head, 
my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Sarah,  addressing  Cath- 
erine ;  "  your  bonnet  does   not  half  shadow 
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your  face  and  neck  ;  and  the  sun  is  so  fierce  ! 
Excuse  me  for  being  so  troublesome,"  she 
added,  laughing,  as  she  threw  a  large  square 
of  delicate  old-fashioned  lace  over  Catherine's 
head.  "  I  can  remember,  myself,  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  white  skin,  which  people  cannot 
bear  to  see  scorched." 

"  May  I  take  oflP  my  bonnet  ?"  said  Cath- 
erine ;  "  I  always  go  about  in  the  garden  at 
home  with  only  a  veil  on." 

"  Ah !  I  was  treating  you  as  a  Londoner, 
and  forgetting  that  you  would  understand 
country  ways,"  replied  Aunt  Sarah, 

Arid  as  Catherine  took  off  her  bonnet,  the 
old  lady  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with 
evident  admiration ;  then  arranged  the  trans- 
parent drapery  with  manifest  attention,  to 
shadow,  not  conceal,  the  fair  forehead  and 
swan-hke  throat.  She  had  been  a  beauty 
herself,  and  happy  in  her  beauty  ;  she  still 
retained  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  same 
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gift  in  others,  and  delighted  in  setting  it  off 
to  the  best  advantage. 

With  one  glance  of  artistic  satisfaction  at 
the  soft  moonlight  effect  of  the  white  lace 
upon  Catherine's  pale-green  silk,  a  tint  which 
she  knew  full  well  no  less  perfect  complexion 
could  have  endured,  she  led  the  way  to  the 
glass  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

"  Well,  then,  my  dears,  if  you  wish.  Clara, 
will  you  do  the  honours  of  the  place  to  Miss 
Calder?  I  am  really  afraid  of  this  heat. 
You  will  find  your  father  yonder,  hard  at 
work  among  his  men." 

It  was  a  blazing  July  day ;  the  garden 
seemed  one  flush  of  roses,  and  was  none  the 
less  charming  that  its  wonted  neatness  had 
somewhat  fallen  off,  while  all  hands  had 
been  in  request  for  the  hayfield.  Beyond, 
the  wide  meadows  were  one  billowy  sea,  in 
perpetual  change  and  motion,  as  the  long 
swathes  and  swelling  heaps  were  alternately 
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disturbed  and  re-ordered  by  the  merry, 
motley  haymakers.  For  this  was  the  festival 
of  the  summer,  and  the  whole  household, 
female  as  well  as  male,  trooped  forth,  by  old 
privilege,  to  give  their  help.  It  might  rain 
next  day, — that  night ; — such  splendid  wea- 
ther never  lasted  ;  and  where  would  the  hay 
be,  unless  they  all  lent  a  hand  ? 

And  Mr.  Stretton  stood  among  them,  di- 
recting, encouraging,  occasionally  taking  a 
turn  at  the  work  himself, — the  joyous  breeze 
stirring  in  his  brightly-silvered  hair ;  his 
cheek  ruddy,  his  eye  blue  and  clear,  his  move- 
ments scarcely  less  active  than  those  of  his 
youngest  fellow-labourers.  This,  too,  was  his 
annual  holiday,  the  one  relaxation  which  he 
allowed  himself  without  an  uneasy  feeling. 
Business  routine  was  important,  certainly ; 
but  was  not  the  successful  carrying  of  the  hay 
almost  equally  so  ?  And  he  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  to  this  desirable  end  his  personal 
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superintendence  and  co-operation  were  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

As  he  saw  the  group  approaching,  he  went 
to  meet  them,  raising  the  hat  from  his  grey 
head  as  he  perceived  the  stranger,  and  stop- 
ping to  give  her  a  courteous  welcome, 
before  he  kissed  his  daughter,  or  responded 
to  the  exuberant  salutations  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

"  This  is  Miss  Calder,  papa  ;  Mabel's  friend, 
you  know,"  explained  Clara. 

"  Very  glad  indeed  to  see  you,  my  dear. 
I  hope  your  brother  is  quite  well ;  it  is  some 
time  since  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
company." 

"  "Frank  has  been  so  busy  lately,"  said 
Catherine,  blushing. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  must  have  been,"  said 
Clara,  "  as  he  could  not  even  go  down  himself 
to  fetch  you.  But  he  thought  her  not  quite 
strong,"  she  continued,  turning  to  her  father, 
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"  SO  Harlaud  insisted  upon  taking  charge  of 
her  for  a  little  while." 

"  And  by  way  of  strengthening  her,  you 
are  shutting  her  up  in  London  this  blazing 
weather?"  said  her  father.  "But  I  must 
talk  to  Harland  myself  on  the  subject.  Now 
you  must  all  come  and  look  about  you.  You 
have  taken  something,  of  course  ? — And  where 
is  the  boy  ?" 

Before  Clara  could  reply,  Fred  burst  upon 
the  scene  in  a  state  of  violent  heat  and  excite- 
ment; but  he  became  quiet  and  somewhat 
shy  at  the  first  glimpse  of  Catherine. 

"  John's  vacation  has  not  begun  yet,"  said 
the  father.  "Well,  if  the  boy  must  be  a 
soldier,  I  should  wish  him  to  be  a  good  one. 
But  where  is  your  boy,  Clara  ?" 

"  My  dear  father,  it  is  too  warm  for  more 
than  four  in  a  carriage ;  and  I  could  not  trust 
him  here  to-day.  His  nurse  would  forget  all 
precautions,  in  her  eagerness  to  see  the  hay- 
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making,  and  expose  the  poor  child  to  a  coup 
de  soleiV 

''Well,  I  must  have  him  down  here,  and 
all  of  you,  without  delay.  I  hope  Miss  Calder 
will  have  no  objection  ?" 

But  Ered  had  drawn  Catherine  on,  to  see 
some  of  the  wonders  of  the  place ;  some  un- 
rivalled specimen  of  the  animal  creation. 
Fred  was  great  in  pigeons,  dogs,  rabbits,  and 
guinea-pigs ;  and  the  latest  importation  was 
always  the  favourite  of  the  day.  Catherine 
was  soon  deep  in  his  confidence,  and  had 
been  already  initiated  into  many  wonderful 
projects,  as  yet  unavow^d  to  the  world  at 
large,  when  the  conference  was  broken  in 
upon  by  Mr.  Stretton,  who  declared  that  he 
must  positively  take  Miss  Calder  one  turn 
through  the  hay-field,  and  then  into  the 
house,  to  rest  until  the  heat  of  the  day  had 
a  little  subsided.  An  early  cold  repast,  suit- 
able for  the   season   and   the   occasion,   was 
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awaiting  the  party,  under  Aunt  Sarah's  super- 
intendence ;  then  there  would  be  time  for  a 
leisurely  stroll  when  it  was  cooler. 

Janet  and  Annie  were  discovered  with  some 
difficulty,  half  hidden  by  the  fragrant  rustUng 
heaps ;  they  had  for  some  time  been  trying 
hard  to  smother  each  other ;  but  on  the  first 
hint  of  going  indoors,  both  had  seriously  ap- 
plied themselves  to  turn  to  account  such 
tempting  chances  of  concealment. 

When  their  retreat  was  at  last  forcibly  in- 
vaded, they  relieved  their  minds  by  a  despe- 
rate sally,  nearly  overpowering  "grandpapa" 
with  the  violence  of  their  assault ;  after  which, 
resigning  themselves  to  their  fate,  they  sub- 
mitted to  be  conducted  as  prisoners  to  the 
dining-room.  Even  Annie,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  dishevelled  hair,  looked  wild  with  merri- 
ment, reminding  Catherine  of  the  labours  in 
the  old  wilderness  at  Calder  House. 

"  We  have  never  found  the  box  yet,  Annie," 
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she  said ;  "  we  must  have  you  and  Janet  there 
again  to  help  us." 

But  Annie  had  shrunk  away ;  her  old  shy- 
ness of  Catherine  had  revived  in  full  force, 
and  she  became  again  pale  and  silent,  in  the 
half  sullen  reserve  habitual  to  her. 

"Edward  will  show  you  the  hot-houses/' 
said  Mr.  Stretton  to  Catherine.  "  He  will  be 
home  before  you  leave,  and  will  understand 
doing  the  honours  of  the  place  much  better 
than  I  can." 

But  when  the  party,  after  a  prolonged  lin- 
gering over  the  fresh-gathered  strawberries 
and  purple  clusters  of  grapes,  at  length  rose 
from  table,  there  was  a  general  movement  to 
sally  forth  once  more. 

The  hay  was  now  being  carried,  and  all 
wished  to  witness  the  merry  ceremonial.  It 
was  a  transparent  afternoon,  every  sight  and 
sound  marvellously  distinct.  The  voices  of 
the  labourers,  encouraging  or  bantering  each 
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other  as  they  heaved  up  their  rustUng  loads, 
came  cheerily  in  at  the  open  windows.  Even 
the  creaking  of  the  waggon,  the  clinking  of 
the  chains,  had  a  peculiar  melody  of  their 
own.  Around  the  house  itself  all  was  un- 
usually quiet ;  most  of  the  active  members  of 
the  establishment  being  gathered  together  to 
the  grand  crisis.  The  large  blackbirds  and 
soft-hued  thrushes  seemed  to  have  undivided 
possession  of  the  lawn  and  garden,  and  walked 
majestically  over  the  turf,  their  plumage  glis- 
tening in  the  slanting  rays. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  now,  my  dears,"  said 
Aunt  Sarah ;  "  it  will  be  cool  enough  for  a 
pleasant  saunter.  But  do  not  go  without 
your  veil,  my  dear  Miss  Calder ;  the  sun  has 
still  great  power."  And  she  again  arranged 
the  drapery  over  Catherine's  shoulders,  as 
carefully  as  she  had  done  before. 

"  Is  IMabel's  tree  alive  still  ?"  enquired 
Catherine,  as  they  sallied  forth,     "  The  one,  I 
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mean,  which  she  planted  just  before  she  went 
to  Ringwood.  She  has  told  me  so  much 
about  the  place,  1  shall  have  to  describe  every- 
thing to  her." 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  Clara ;  and  she  led 
Catherine  across  the  lawn,  and  down  the 
winding  path  among  the  shrubs,  to  the  little 
plot  of  garden  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
MabeFs  horticultural  experiments.  Neat  and 
trim  lay  the  many-shaped  flower-beds,  like 
the  pieces  of  a  child's  puzzle ;  far  neater  and 
trimmer  than  under  Mabel's  reign  of  alter- 
nate energy  and  neglect.  The  soil  was  lite- 
rally hidden  by  the  profusion  of  dwarf  blooms  ; 
the  tiny  patches  of  turf  gleamed  between 
like  emeralds  ;  and  in  the  midst,  upon  a 
small  diamond- shaped  plot  of  verdure,  swept 
the  graceful,  feathery  boughs  of  the  young 
pine,  its  slender  spire  rising  sharp  and 
clear  above.  The  sun  hung  low  over  the 
summits   of  the   great  encirchng   trees,  and 
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the  little  domain  lay  steeped  in  the  yellow 
light. 

''  Oh,  I  am  so  pleased,"  exclaimed  Ca- 
therine. "It  is  all  just  as  I  imagined;  as 
Mabel  used  to  describe  it  to  me.'' 

While  she  was  speaking,  a  step  was  heard 
coming  along  the  hidden  path ;  and  a  minute 
after  Edward  had  joined  the  group,  dragged 
on  by  the  two  Httle  girls. 

"  Mabel  1"  was  his  involuntary  exclamation, 
as  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  little  party. 
Catherine  w^as  standing  by  the  young  pine- 
tree,  stooping  down,  and  half-caressingly  feel- 
ing the  long,  soft  shoots. 

"  Well,"  said  Clara,  "  I  have  declared  all 
along  that  there  was  a  likeness,  though  Ca- 
therine says  no  one  has  ever  thought  so ;  I 
suppose  from  always  seeing  them  together. 
But  certainly  she  is  much  more  like  the  old 
portrait  than  Mabel  herself." 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  approach    of 
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Mr.  Stretton  and  her  husband,  joyfully  he- 
ralded by  Janet  and  Annie. 

"  Harland  has  been  better  than  he  pro- 
mised/' said  Mr.  Stretton  to  his  daughter. 
"  He  has  come  down  really  early,  in  time  to 
have  a  good  stroll  before  he  whisks  you  off 
again.  Ah  !  Miss  Calder  !  are  you  exploring 
Mabel's  early  haunts  ?" 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  the  place  all  my 
life,"  said  Catherine.  "  I  can  hardly  believe 
I  have  never  been  here  before.  1  am  sure," 
she  added,  laughing,  "  I  could  find  my  way 
over  every  part." 

"  Prove  your  boast,"  said  Mr.  Stretton, 
smiling. 

"  Well  now,"  said  Catherine,  the  playful 
humour  of  the  moment  overcoming  her  habi- 
tual timidity,  "  does  not  that  path,  a  little 
farther  on,  divide  into  three  ?" 

Janet  and  Annie  clapped  their  hands. 

*'  Hush  !  hush  !"  remonstrated  Clara. 
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''  The  middle  one,"  pursued  Catherine,  in 
evident  enjoyment  of  her  triumph,  "  goes 
winding  among  the  shrubberies ;  the  one  on 
the  left  leads  up  to  the  top  of  yonder  meadow, 
where  there  is  a  seat,  with  a  fine  view,  just 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  right-hand 
path,"  turning  to  Edward,  "  leads  to  the  hot- 
houses you  have  promised  to  show  me." 

Edward  started  from  his  abstraction.  He 
had  certainly  not  promised,  though  Mr.  Stret- 
ton  had  done  so  for  him  before  his  arrival. 
He  had,  however,  no  inclination  to  dispute  the 
point ;  and  willingly  postponed  to  a  future 
opportunity  his  puzzling  speculations  on  like- 
nesses, mistaken  identity,  &c.,  &c.  The  chil- 
dren, whose  rapturous  applause  could  no  lon- 
ger be  restrained,  formed  a  clamorous  escort ; 
the  rest  of  the  party  following  in  amused  cu- 
riosity as  Catherine  unhesitatingly  led  the  way. 

But  there  was  far  more  to  be  seen  than 
could  be  accomplished  before  the  party  were 
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summoned  indoors  to  the  early  tea  which  was 
to  prece  de  thir  departure  ! 

''  But  you  must  come  again,  my  dear,  and 
remain  much  longer  with  us,"  said  Mr.  Stret- 
ton,  as  Catherine  took  leave.  "  I  put  it  to 
your  conscience,  Harland,  whether  you  ought 
to  keep  her  immured  in  your  square ;  when 
you  might  bring  her  into  our  purer  air,  and 
be  here  yourself  to  look  after  her?" 

"We  will  see,  my  dear  sir,  we  will  see!" 
said  Dr.  Harland,  laughing,  as  he  shook  his 
father-in-law's  hand. 

"  But,  dear  papa,"  interposed  Clara,  "  you 
must  remember  that  Catherine  has  seen  no- 
thing of  London  as  yet.  No  pictures,  no 
operas  !  I  suppose  she  is  not  oid  yet,  so  we 
must  keep  clear  of  balls ;  but  we  must  give 
her  what  amusement  we  can,  within  the  let- 
ter of  the  law." 
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"  Mrs.  Harland,"  said  Catherine  that  even- 
ing, when  Clara  came,  according  to  custom,  to 
see  that  she  was  comfortable  in  her  room, — "I 
may  tell  Mabel,  may  I  not,  that  you  forgive 
her  ?" 

Clara  looked  puzzled  for  one  moment,  but 
quickly  read  in  Catherine's  face  to  what  she 
referred. 

"You  know,  then?"  she  began,  doubtfully. 
"  I  found  it  out.     Mabel  tried  to  keep  it 
from   me ;  but  she  was  too  unhappy.     And 
now  she  looks  so  sad  whenever  your  name  is 
mentioned.     She  fears  you  must  all  think  her 
ungrateful.     May  I  tell  her  you  forgive  her  ?" 
*'  Forgive,  poor  child  ?     There  is  nothing 
to  forgive — on  our  side,  at  least,"  said  Clara, 
feelingly.     "  I  knew  all  along  that  it  could  not 
be ;  I  could  see  that  even  when  she  was  a 
child.     And  he  has  never  seen  her  since ;  so 
it  was  a  mere  fancy  on  his  part ;  but  it  was 
right,  honourable,  of  course,  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances. — I  am  talking  nonsense  ;  you 
cannot  understand,"  she  added  abruptly,  re- 
membering that  she  must  not  betray  to 
Catherine  the  entanglement  respecting  the 
estate.  "  But,  in  fact,"  she  went  on,  trying 
to  cover  her  embarrassment,  "  Edward  always 
chose  to  fancy  she  would  grow  up  like  a  cer- 
tain picture  said  to  resemble  her  mother ; 
you  know  it,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  saw  it  when  it 
was  first  sent  down  to  Ringwood.  Since 
then,  I  have  hardly  looked  at  it ;  Mabel  keeps 
it  in  her  own  room,  with  a  curtain  before  it." 

"Well,  Mabel  has  a  certain  look  of  it, 
which  is  natural ; — but  nothing  that  can 
be  called  likeness.  Now  you" — she  stopped 
short.  ''Did  you  notice  that  Edward  took 
you  for  Mabel  when  he  first  saw  you  ?" 

"  I  was  standing  by  her  tree,  and  stooping 
down,  so  that  he  could  not  see  at  first.  I 
suppose  it  put  him  in  mind  of  her." 
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**Well,"  said  Clara,  evidently  relieved  that 
the  incident  had  made  so  little  impression 
on  Catherine's  mind — "  it  shows  that  he  really 
remembers  very  little  about  her ;  though  you 
are  a  little  like  her  now  and  then.  People 
catch  each  other's  looks  when  they  are  so 
much  together.  But  good  night,  dear ;  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  tired."  And  kissing  her, 
Clara  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  summer  months  passed  on  ;  and  Cathe- 
rine had  become  all  but  domesticated  at  Mr. 
Stretton's.  The  quiet  really  suited  her  better, 
both  in  health  and  in  taste,  than  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  London  life.  And  then 
she  was  thoroughly  within  reach  of  whatever 
might  be  going  on.  Frequently  did  she  re- 
ceive a  hasty  summons,  when  some  irresistible 
attraction  offered  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  was 
over,  she  was  always  ready  to  return  to  the 
lawns  and  shrubberies,  the  easy  family  life  of 
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the  happy  old  home.  Mr.  Stretton,  who  had 
never  felt  quite  at  ease  since  Mabel's  departure 
and  Clara's  marriage,  now  again  looked  and 
moved  with  that  characteristic,  buoyant  cheer- 
fulness which  appeared  almost  to  set  age  at 
defiance.  His  home  seemed  itself  again,  now 
it  was  once  more  lighted  up  by  the  bright 
presence  of  girlhood. 

By  degrees,  as  the  London  season  waned, 
and  Dr.  Harland  became  less  engaged,  Cathe- 
rine was  less  frequently  summoned  to  town  ; 
it  became  necessary  instead  that  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harland  should  pay  frequent  flying  visits  to 
"look  after"  their  young  guest.  ISow,  as 
neither  could  reckon  upon  a  thoroughly  cor- 
dial reception  unless  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  of  the  children,  the  whole  party  by 
degrees  almost  settled  down  in  the  pleasant 
country  residence  which  seemed  otherwise 
but  half  inhabited.  Catherine  gained  strength 
and  bloom  so  visibly  in  the  cheerful  domestic 
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life  for  which  she  had  always  pined,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  brother  to  carry  her 
off  to  Calder  House,  as  he  was  for  some  time 
perpetually  threatening  to  do.  Indeed  it  did 
not  appear  how  the  household,  into  which  she 
had  thus  suddenly  been  almost  adopted,  could 
possibly  dispense  with  her.  All  felt  the  pe- 
cuHar  charm  of  a  temperament  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  their  own.  There  was  a  sense  of 
repose  in  her  very  presence  to  those  impe- 
tuous Stretton  natures.  Aunt  Sarah,  in  whom 
the  family  organization  was  none  the  less 
marked  for  the  unvarying  evenness  of  tem- 
per and  manner  which  in  some  measure  dis- 
guised it,  soon  almost  idohzed  the  serene  yet 
stately  stranger,  who  moved  among  them, 
harmonious  and  harmonizing,  like  a  strain  of 
her  own  music.  Fred,  the  wild  colt  of  the 
tribe,  was  really  well-behaved  with  Catherine ; 
John,  when  he  came  home  for  the  long  and 
weary  vacation — that  dreaded  period  of  ennui 
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and  awkwardness — hung  about  her  with  a 
stolid  docility  which  reminded  Clara,  as  she 
one  day  remarked,  of  Una's  lion. 

Edward  was  rather  less  at  home  than 
usual,  and,  when  there,  said  little  to  Catherine ; 
except  in  entreaty  for  some  music,  to  which 
he  would  listen  for  hours,  spell-bound,  never 
moving  while  she  remained  at  the  piano. 
The  passion  which  he  protested  he  had  always 
entertained  for  music  had  certainly  never 
before  very  strongly  asserted  itself;  but  then, 
Catherine's  music  was  assuredly  not  ordinary 
music.  At  any  rate,  Mabel  herself  could  not 
have  been  a  more  devoted  listener. 

The  coolness  between  Edward  and  Frank 
had  passed  off  as  suddenly  and  unaccount- 
ably as  it  had  arisen.  It  had  originated 
entirely  on  Edward's  side ;  and,  as  no  expla- 
nation took  place  on  the  subject,  Frank  re- 
mained as  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
its  cessation  as  he    had  been  respecting  iiu 
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cause.  But  it  was  not  his  character  to  retain 
a  grudge,  or  to  make  a  serious  matter  of  some 
passing  caprice  for  which  there  might  be 
twenty  temporary  reasons,  too  trivial  to  be 
worth  recurring  to  afterwards.  Nor  could  he 
well  refuse  to  visit  on  the  old  friendly  footing 
at  a  house  where  he  saw  his  sister  an  almost 
idoHzed  guest. 

And  he  and  Catherine  had  been  so  much 
separated  of  late;  he  had  been  recently  so 
much  of  a  stranger  at  Calder  House,  that  the 
opportunity  of  intercourse  was  welcome  to 
both.  Prank,  indeed,  had  little  to  tell  his 
sister ;  the  feelings  and  interests  by  which  he 
had  lately  been  engrossed  were  such  as  he 
could  not  communicate  even  to  her.  One 
part  she  might,  perhaps,  guess  at,  though  she 
dared  not  allude  to  it ;  of  the  rest  she  was  of 
course,  and  must  remain,  in  entire  ignorance. 
But  she  had  on  her  side  a  great  deal  to  tell 
Prank ;  first,  all  the  little  incidents  concern- 
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ing  their  home,  all  the  doings  and  arrange- 
ments there,  in  which  they  were  mutually 
interested,  had  to  be  discussed  between  them, 
as  such  matters  never  can  be  discussed  in 
letters.  But  something  far  more  important 
was  weighing  on  Catherine's  mind.  She  had 
not  seen  her  brother  since  those  events  had 
occurred  at  the  Chace  by  which  the  relative 
position  of  Mabel  and  Arthur  had  been  so 
materially  altered.  All  had  been  purposely 
kept  so  secret,  that  she  alone,  except  the  indi- 
viduals concerned,  was  aware  of  what  had 
transpired.  Thus  he  was  not  hkely  to  hear  it 
by  chance ;  but  she  felt  that  he  ought  to 
hear  it,  and  to  hear  it  from  her. 

She  certainly  dreaded  the  task,  and  post- 
poned it  from  time  to  time.  There  was  gene- 
rally some  plausible  excuse  which  she  could 
make  to  herself:  his  visit  at  Mr.  Stretton's 
had  been  a  shorter  one  than  usual, — or  they 
had  not  happened  to  be  alone  together, — or  he 
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had  seemed  out  of  spirits,  or  tired,  or  hur- 
ried,— and  she  had  not  liked  to  harass  him. 
But  one  bright  autumn  afternoon,  as  they 
were  loitering  together  in  the  pleasant  shrub- 
bery, all  the  rest  of  the  party  happening  to 
be  in  the  house,  she  felt  that  the  time  was 
come;  and,  accordingly,  breaking  off  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  another  subject,  she  began 
rather  abruptly,- — 

"  You  always  were  very  fond  of  little  Ar- 
thur, were  you  not,  Frank  ?" 

''  To  be  sure,  Catherine ;  but  what  makes 
you  ask?  And  he  is  hardly  'little  Arthur' 
now." 

''  I  have  something  to  tell  you  which  will 
make  you  like  him  better  than  ever." 

And  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  not 
pausing  for  answer  or  comment,  Catherine  re- 
peated what  she  had  heard  from  Mabel,  of 
Arthur's  positive  refusal  to  abandon  his 
father's  name. 
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Frank  listened  without  a  word;  only  a 
glow  gradually  mounted  into  his  cheek,  and  a 
softness,  like  the  look  of  a  woman,  came  into 
the  deep,  dark  eyes. 

"  Brave  little  fellow  !"  he  said,  softly,  when 
Catherine  at  length  paused. 

"Yes;  and  dear  Mab  was  so  sorry — so  un- 
willing to  take  his  place,  and  be  heiress  of 
Ringwood.  Ah,  I  pitied  her  so  much, — and 
yet  she  could  not  help  it." 

And  Catherine  clung  pleadingly  to  her 
brother's  arm,  and  looked  up  timidly  in  his 
face. 

"  Ah,  yes,  so  she  will  be  ! — the  heiress,  I 
mean.  I  never  thought  of  that !"  And  the 
heightened  colour  changed  suddenly  to  a 
deadly  paleness.     "  And  yet  that  can  make  no 

difference.     It  is  all  the  better.     I  mean 

My  dear  Catherine,  do  come  out  into  the 
fields  !  this  shrubbery  is  perfectly  suffocating 
such  a  sultry  afternoon." 
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"  Here  is  the  path  into  the  fields,  Frank ; 
it  will  be  much  pleasanter.  What  a  pretty 
place  this  is,  is  it  not  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  be  here, 
and  to  be  able  to  see  you  so  often,  instead  of 
being  away,  at  Calder  House,  while  you  are 
obliged  to  be  in  London." 

The  subject  was  happily  changed,  and  both 
brother  and  sister  were  glad  to  let  the  broken 
thread  of  the  conversation  drop.  Each  felt 
instinctively  that  enough  had  been  said,  and 
enough  understood,  between  them. 


Mr.  Hurburne  was  still  absent,  lingering 
abroad,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  as  if  pur- 
posely avoiding  a  return  home.  Edward  had 
indeed  written  in  somewhat  sharp  terms 
with  reference  to  the  rumours  which  had 
caused  him  so  much  anxiety,  and  which  he 
felt  a  strange  and  steadily-growing  conviction 
could  be  attributed  to  no  other  than  his  uncle. 
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This  idea,  which  had  appeared  wild  and  im- 
probable  when  first  suggested  by  Frank,  had 
been  ever  since  gaining  ground  in  his  mind. 
But  his  letter  of  remonstrance  and  inquiry 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  among  Mr.  Hur- 
burne's  numerous  changes  of  address  ;  for  not 
only  did  he  take  no  notice  whatever  of  having 
received  it,  but  his  own  occasional  letters  to 
Edward  had  a  careless,  good-humoured  ease, 
as  if  the  bare  notion  of  unpleasantness  be- 
tween them  had  never  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  Edward  himself  was  positively  stag- 
gered on  reading  them,  and  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  all  which  had  passed  must 
have  been  a  dream. 

All  the  more  so  as  the  whole  affair,  so 
harassing  and  perplexing  at  first,  seemed  of 
itself  subsiding  into  nothing.  Mrs.  Elliott's 
letters  to  Frank  w^ere  more  and  more  reas- 
suring. The  reports,  left  wholly  unnoticed, 
seemed    to    have    died    out   of    themselves. 
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Frank  and  Edward  could  not  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  attempt  to  forewarn  Mrs. 
Stretton  against  a  chance  which  was  becom- 
ing every  day  more  shadowy,  would  be  no- 
thing but  wanton  cruelty.  So  Frank,  shrink- 
ing from  the  thought  of  Ringwood,  and 
having  little  inclination  for  Calder  House  in 
his  sister's  absence,  stayed  on  in  London, 
while  summer  waned  into  autumn,  and  autumn 
began  to  fade  into  winter. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  My  poor  Bianca  !  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
so  ill!'* 

Mabel  was  standing  by  the  bedside  of  the 
Italian,  who  had  been  taken  so  ill  that  morn- 
ing as  to  be  unable  to  complete  her  young 
mistress's  toilet. 

"  Ah,  Signorina,  it  is  all  this  sky,  this  hos- 
tile sky  ;  one  day  hot,  the  other  cold  ;  the  one 
wet,  the  other  dry.  But  for  the  love  of  the 
Signorina,  I  would  remain  there  no  longer ! 
Ahi !  beautiful  Italia  !" 
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Bianca,  be  it  observed,  had  now  been  nearly 
twenty  years  in  England,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health. 

"  Never  mind,  Bianca ;  my  aunt  has  sent 
for  Mr.  Robinson,  he  will  soon  be  here,  and  I 
daresay  will  soon  make  you  well  again. — Hark, 
there  he  comes  !"  she  added,  going  to  the 
little  turret-window,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
gravel  platform  below.  The  tread  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  had  caught  her  ear  even  at  that 
height;  and  she  had  just  a  glimpse  of  the 
apothecary  dismounting  at  the  hall-door. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  where  my  aunt  is  ;  she 
told  me  to  call  her  as  soon  as  he  came  !"  and, 
forgetting  her  habitual  avoidance  of  the 
worthy  ''professional,"  she  ran  down  stairs 
just  in  time  to  meet  him  crossing  the  hall, 
under  Thomas's  guidance,  to  the  library 
door. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  ;  I  hope  I  see  you 
well,"  said  Mr.  Robinson,  bowing  obsequiously. 
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and  standing  back,  to  allow  her  to  enter  the 
room  before  him. 

"  I  will  tell  my  aunt," — Mabel  was  be- 
ginning. 

"  Mistress  is  in  her  own  room,  Miss ;  I 
will  let  her  know,''  said  old  Thomas,  officiously, 
hobbling  down  the  matted  passage,  so  as 
effectually  to  intercept  her  retreat ;  and  she 
was  compelled  to  enter  the  library. 

"  I  trust  your  aunt  is  quite  well.  Miss  ?" 
said  Mr.  Robinson,  in  a  low,  confidential 
tone. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Mabel, 
quietly. 

"  Not  harassed  by  these  unpleasant  re- 
ports, I  hope  ?"  pursued  the  apothecary,  in  a 
subdued,  sympathizing  manner.  *'  Very  an- 
noying, no  doubt ;  but  I  trust  she  does  not 
suflPer  it  to  prey  on  her  ?" 

At  this  crisis  Mrs,  Stretton  herself  en- 
tered. 
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"I  do  not  understand,  aunt,  what  Mr. 
Kobinson  is  asking; — what  are  these  re- 
ports  ?" 

Mrs.  Stretton  turned  gravely  and  question - 
ingly  towards  him. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  madam,  I  am  sure  ;  I 
meant  nothing  unpleasant." 

"To  what  do  you  allude,  sir?"  enquired 
Mrs.  Stretton  in  her  haughtiest  manner. 

The  unfortunate  man  absolutely  winced. 

**  Indeed,  madam  —  I  —  indeed  —  I  only 
thought,  you  might  have  heard — " 

"  Will  you  oblige  me,  sir,  by  stating  plainly 
to  w^hat  you  are  referring  ?" 

Thus  brought  to  bay,  Mr.  Robinson  cleared 
his  throat  vehemently  several  times,  and 
began — 

"  Why,  ma'am,  you  see,  I  had  to  visit  a 
patient  at  Maltstead, — a  good  sixteen  miles, 
you  know,  ma'am,  from  here,  so  I  put  up  at 
the  inn,  and  went  in  to  refresh  myself.     And 
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what  should  I  hear  some  men  talking  about 
but  the  great  Ringwood  estate,  and  that  it 
had  gone  in  the  wrong  line,  but  now  the  true 
heir  had  turned  up  ;  some  London  trades- 
people they  seemed  to  say,  ma'am,  that  call 
themselves  the  elder  branch  ;  and  that  —  I 
beg  pardon,  madam,  for  repeating  such 
insolent — " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Stretton,  with  perfect 
coQiposure. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  they  went  on  as  to  whether 
you  would  have  to  give  up  possession  ;  and 
some  were  so  audacious  as  to  say  you  had 
already  received  notice  to  quit,  and  were  only 
waiting  on,  by  favour,  till  you  could  get  things 
together." 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  On  my  word,  madam,  that  was  all  what 
they  had  to  say  amounted  to ;  they  were  not 
Ringwood  people,  and  seemed  not  to  know  the 
rights  of  anything." 
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"The  rights!"  repeated  Mrs.  Stretton,  in 
a  voice  of  ineffable  contempt.  "  You  assure 
me,  sir,  that  you  have  repeated  the  entire 
substance  of  what  you  heard  ?" 

"Precisely,  madam." 

"  Was  any  authority  given  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  ma'am  ;  I  tried  to  make 
out,  but  one  had  heard  from  one,  and  one 
from  another,  and  no  two  stories  quite  alike. 
But  they  were  none  of  them  Ringwood  people, 
only  farmers,  and  such  like,  from  the  villages 
round,  come  up  to  the  great  cattle  market ; 
so  they  knew  nothing  properly  about  the 
family,  ma'am,  which  accounts  for  their  be- 
lieving such  rubbish.  And  most  of  them 
had  had  more  than  enough,  besides,  as  men 
are  apt  to  do  at  such  times.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma'am,  I'm  sure,  for  alluding  to 
such  low  doings.  But  it's  a  wonder  to 
me,  nevertheless,  how  such  stories  ever  got 
afloat." 
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"I  am  much  indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  your 
information.  And  now,  will  you  walk  up 
and  see  Bianca,  whom  we  have  almost  for- 
gotten ?" 

She  rang  the  bell  as  she  spoke. 

''  I  hope  no  offence,  ma'am,  I'm  sure ; 
a   family  so   much   respected    in    the   coun- 

ty " 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  you,  sir,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Stretton,  with  rather  harsher 
emphasis.  ''Thomas,  tell  Martha  to  show 
Mr.  Robinson  up  to  Bianca's  room.  Good 
morning/' 

Her  stately  bend  literally  froze  the  stream 
of  explanation  and  apology,  and  sent  the  un- 
lucky man  shuffling,  but  silent,  out  of  the 
room. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  what  can  all  this  be 
about?"  burst  from  Mabel's  lips  as  soon  as 
he  was  fairly  gone.     She  had  felt  spell-bound, 
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and  unable  to  utter  a  word,  in  that  cringing 
presence. 

''  It  is  very  plain,  Mabel,  what  it  is  all 
about,"  replied  Mrs.  Stretton,  coldly.  "I 
understand  perfectly  now.  And  perfectly 
right,  if  it  is  so,  that  justice  should  be 
done.  But  we  must  first  know  what  is 
justice.  Do  not  hang  about  me,  child.  I 
must  have  this  matter  inquired  into  without 
delay." 

And  coldly  putting  Mabel  aside,  she  went 
straight  to  her  business-room. 

Mabel  dared  not  follow,  but  sat  shivering 
and  painfully  watchful  for  more  than  half  an 
hour.  She  heard  Mr.  Robinson  come  down 
stairs,  giving  his  parting  directions  to  Martha  ; 
and  shrunk  within  herself  at  the  idea  that  he 
might  possibly  come  again  into  the  library. 
No,  he  has  mounted  his  horse ;  he  is  off;  and 
she  breathes  again  with  comparative  freedom. 
But  still  there  seems  no  possibility  of  stirring,  of 
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even  relaxing  the  cramped  attitude  into  which 
she  had  cowered  down  when  Mrs.  Stretton 
left  the  room.  Arthur  is,  as  usual,  in  his 
painting-room ;  she  wishes  he  would  come 
to  her,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  go  to 
him. 

At  length  she  hears  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  passage  open ;  and  Mrs.  Stretton's  steady 
step  upon  the  matting.  She  is  coming  back 
into  the  library — no — she  passes  the  door; 
the  step,  more  distinct  upon  the  stone,  crosses 
the  hall ;  the  letter-bag  is  unlocked,  and 
rapidly  locked  again,  with  a  sharp,  decided 
click.  Then  the  footstep  once  more  ap- 
proaches the  library  door,  once  more  passes 
it,  and,  a  minute  after,  goes  with  the  same 
steady  rapidity  upstairs. 

One  moment's  irresolution,  and  Mabel  fol- 
lows ;  up  the  main  staircase,  up  the  httle 
diverging  branch  into  the  square  vestibule. 
She  is  too  late ;  that  moment's  hngering  has 
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defeated  her  object;  the  dressing-room  door 
is  closed,  aud  she  dares  not  even  ask  for  ad- 
mittance. Sinking  slowly  down  upon  the 
floor,  and  resting  her  forehead  upon  her  hands, 
she  remained,  she  hardly  knew  how  long, 
without  motion,  almost  without  thought. 

It  was  already  afternoon,  and  the  grotesque 
Indian  monsters  which  peopled  the  vestibule 
were  beginning  to  look  still  stranger  and  more 
grim  in  the  early  autumnal  twilight,  when  the 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  Mrs.  Stretton, 
with  her  usual  unmoved  demeanour,  came 
forth. 

*'  Mabel ! — You  here,  child  ? — What  is  this 
folly?" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  aunt,  it  is  not  my  fault !" 

"  Your  fault,  child  ! — Who  ever  supposed 
it  was  your  fault  ?  Come  down  to  tea ;  it  is 
time,  I  think." 

She  kissed  her,  but  coldly,  as  she  caught 
MabeFs  imploring  look ;  then  quietly  descend- 
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ing  the  stairs,  she  proceeded  to  the  library, 
aud  took  her  usual  seat  at  the  tea-table,  fol- 
lowed in  heart-sinking  silence  by  her  niece. 

Arthur  was  summoned  as  usual,  and  pre- 
sently joined  the  party, — in  body  at  least,  if 
not  in  spirit.  He  had  been  called  away  at  a 
difficult  crisis  in  his  w^ork ;  and  though  even 
he  dared  not  keep  his  aunt  waiting,  his  mind 
was  entirely  absent  all  tea-time.  As  soon  as 
the  meal  was  over,  he  rose  hastily  to  return  to 
his  task. 

"  Good  night,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Stretton  ; 
*'I  shall  be  busy  till  bed-time.  —  How  is 
Bianca  ?"  she  enquired  abruptly,  as  she  and 
Mabel  again  found  themselves  alone  toge- 
ther. 

"  I  will  go  and  see,"  said  Mabel,  rising  in 
some  confusion.  Up  to  that  moment  no 
thought  of  Bianca  had  recurred  to  her  mind. 

''  Do  so,  my  dear,  and  send  Martha  to  me ; 
I  wish  to  hear  all  particulars  about  her ;  and 
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then  go  early  to  bed  yourself;  you  look  pale. 
Martha  shall  come  to  you  when  I  have  spoken 
to  her,  and  do  anything  for  you  that  you  may 
want.'' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mabel  found  Bianca  already  much  better, 
though  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  at  the 
idea  of  the  "  Signorina"  liaving  to  undress 
and  go  to  bed  without  her  assistance. 

"  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  course, 
Bianca,  and  sit  up  half  the  night,"  said  Mabel, 
as  she  left  her ;  "  Martha  will  never  dare 
to  pop  in,  as  you  do,  and  put  out  my  light, 
just  when  I  am  deep  in  some  interesting 
book." 

But  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  the  child- 
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like  effervescence  of  spirits  subsided  into  that 
strange  bewildered  sense  of  forlornness  which 
comes  so  suddenly  over  a  buoyant  spirit  when 
unexpectedly  involved  in  circumstances  which 
it  can  neither  control  nor  understand.  She 
was  glad,  on  second  thoughts,  even  to  be 
spared  a  tete-a-tete  with  Arthur;  he  could 
not  divine,  nor  could  she  explain  to  him,  the 
doubts  and  conjectures  which  were  tormenting 
her. 

"  Good  night,  Arthur,  dear ;  don't  sit 
up  late,"  she  said  hurriedly,  as  she  just 
opened  the  door  of  his  painting-room  and 
looked  in.  "I  am  very  tired  ;  I  am  going  to 
bed." 

And  receiving  from  the  absorbed  young 
artist  a  hasty  kiss,  she  again  slowly  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  traversed  the  silent  gallery  to 
her  own  room. 

Martha  almost  immediately  presented  her- 
self, performed  such  small  offices  as  the  spoilt 
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child  could  not  well  dispense  with,  and  was 
then  quickly  dismissed. 

"  I  shall  do  very  well,  Martha,  thank  you," 
— as  she  saw  the  old  servant  linger  in  evident 
doubt  as  to  the  "young  lady's"  capability  of 
undressing  without  farther  assistance  ; — "  do 
you  think  I  am  quite  a  baby,  and  cannot  yet 
go  to  bed  by  myself  ?" 

IMartha  retired,  and  the  house  soon  settled 
into  unbroken  silence.  The  last  sound  was  a 
passing  tap  from  Arthur  at  his  sister's  door, 
on  his  way  to  his  own  room. 

''  It  cannot  be  my  fault,"  repeated  Mabel 
over  and  over  to  herself,  as  she  moved  rest- 
lessly about  the  apartment.  "  To  be  sure  I 
told  them  about  the  picture  ;  I  wanted  them 
to  be  cousins ;  but  it  was  only  right  they 
should  know — if  that  has  really  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  I  was  only  disappointed  that  they 
seemed  to  care  so  little.  And  they  can  never 
do  anything  but  what  is  just  and  kind.     Oh, 
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that  letter !  I  see  it  all  now  !  They  meant 
to  make  it  all  right  for  me — for  us  all !  But 
I  could  not !  It  would  have  been  wicked. 
There  is  no  use  thinking  about  it !" 

And  she  finally  buried  her  face  in  the  pil- 
low, and  sunk  into  the  deep,  unconscious 
slumber  of  utter  bodily  and  mental  weari- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Stretton  had  passed  the  age  for  such 
blessed  oblivion  of  sorrow  and  anxiety.  AVith 
the  first  glimmer  of  the  grey  autumn  dawn, 
she  rose  from  the  sofa  in  her  dressing-room, 
on  which,  without  undressing,  she  had  at  last 
lain  down.  The  want  of  sleep  seemed  only 
to  have  given  an  unnatural  brightness  to  her 
eyes,  and  a  feverish  flush  to  her  cheek.  She 
looked  almost  like  the  handsome  Jane  Stret- 
ton of  those  early,  strugghng  days. 

Noiselessly  opening  the  door,  she  glided 
forth,  and  passed,  like  a  wandering  spirit, 
through  the  beloved  old  home ;  through  the 
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stately  old  apartments,  restored  with  such 
sacred  care  to  their  former  grandeur. 

"All  this  will  be  nothing  to  them^'  she 
murmured  to  herself;  "all  will  be  altered, 
defaced,  improved.  But,  at  least,  I  have 
done  my  part,  as  a  true  daughter  of  the 
house." 

Turning,  with  unconquerable  heart-sickness, 
from  the  misty  park,  lying  wide  and  still  be- 
neath the  windows,  with  the  deer  couched  in 
rings  around  the  now  shadowless  trees,  she 
slowly  re-crossed  the  hall ;  glancing,  as  she  did 
so,  at  the  pictured  cavaUer,  who  looked  pale 
and  mournful  in  the  dimness ;  and  slowly  re- 
ascended  the  stairs. 

She  did  not,  however,  take  the  little  side 
branch  leading  to  her  own  set  of  rooms  ;  but, 
after  an  irresolute  pause,  continued  her  way 
up  the  main  staircase,  to  the  gallery  in  which 
Mabel  and  Arthur  slept. 

Passing  Mabel's  room,  she  hurried  on  with 
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a  kind  of  feverish  rapidity,  round  the  odd 
httle  twist  in  the  passage,  to  Arthur's  door, 
which  she  seemed  hastily  about  to  enter,  but 
Hngered,  hesitated,  half  shrank  back ;  knelt 
down,  pressing  her  forehead  to  the  panels, 
and  listened  eagerly  to  the  boy's  regular 
breathing.  Then,  as  by  a  strong  effort,  she 
rose  up  ;  it  might  have  seemed,  in  the  imper- 
fect light,  as  if  her  lips  were  pressed,  for  one 
moment,  on  the  insensible  woodwork ;  but  the 
next  minute  she  was  moving  away,  with  her 
usual  erect  carriage  and  proud  step.  She 
again  approached  Mabel's  door,  and,  with  no 
farther  hesitation,  noiselessly  entered. 

Mabel  was  sleeping  too  soundly  to  be  easily 
aroused ;  but  her  lips  moved  and  trembled, 
her  eyelids  quivered,  as  if  her  dreams  were 
uneasy.  She  was  looking  her  very  pret- 
tiest, with  a  childlike  flush  on  her  cheek,  and 
a  softness  in  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance which  struck  Mrs.  Stretton  as  almost 
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a  new  revelation  of  character.  When  awake, 
Mabel  seldom  wore  any  one  expression  two 
minutes  together ;  and  her  softer  looks, 
though  by  no  means  rare,  were  almost  for- 
gotten amidst  the  variety  of  brighter  aspects. 
Now,  those  marvellously-speaking  eyes  were 
closed;  the  face  had  lost  its  mysterious 
power,  but  looked  sweeter,  gentler,  less  sprite- 
like— more  human.  Mrs.  Stretton  gazed  long 
and  earnestly. 

"  Poor  darling  !"  was  her  thought ;  "  no 
wonder  they  love  her,  and  long  for  her  back 
among  them.  It  is  not  her  fault ;  no,  nor 
theirs ;  yet  I  am  glad  that  cannot  be.  Let 
them  have  Ringwood  if  they  must ;  it  would 
have  been  too  much  to  give  them  her 
too." 

Suddenly  she  walked  across  the  room,  and 
drew  back  the  light  muslin  drapery  which 
half  concealed  a  picture — the  picture.  Mabel 
had  always  so  associated  it  in  her  mind  with 
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her  dead  mother,  that  she  had  thus,  with  an 
instinct  of  awe  and  reverence,  veiled  it  from 
the  common  Hght  of  day,  and  the  gaze  of  in- 
different eyes ;  withdrawing  the  curtain  only 
occasionally,  in  especial  moods  ;  always  night 
and  morning,  when  she  knelt  down  to  say  her 
prayers.  Thus  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Stret- 
ton,  who  generally  rather  avoided  than  sought 
any  excitement  of  feeling,  had  positively  never 
looked  at  the  portrait  since  she  had  given  it 
up  to  Mabel. 

As  she  now  withdrew  the  curtain,  she 
started,  hurried  back  to  Mabel's  bed,  looked 
at  her  fixedly,  then  returned  to  the  por- 
trait, seeming  to  compare  one  with  the 
other. 

"  Mabel  is  certainly  growing  like  her 
mother,"  she  murmured  ;  "  but  this  likeness  ! 
how  can  it  have  escaped  me  ?  But  what  was 
there  to  suggest  the  idea  ?  It  cannot  be 
fancy ;  yet  the  thing  seems  against  reason." 
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For  some  time  she  remained  fixedly 
contemplating  the  portrait,  with  a  sort 
of  uneasy,  unsatisfied  scrutiny ;  then  shook 
her  head,  and  murmuring,  *'I  can  make 
nothing  of  it,"  turned  resolutely  away,  and 
with  one  half-glance  at  Mabel,  who  was 
still  slumbering  profoundly,  she  left  the 
apartment  as  noiselessly  as  she  had  en- 
tered. 

Noiselessly,  as  before,  she  traversed  the 
still  sleeping  house ;  and  returning  to  her 
own  vestibule,  was  about  to  re-enter  the 
dressing-room,  —  but  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  strike  her.  Drawing  from  the 
folds  of  her  dress  a  key,  attached  to  a  chain 
which  she  wore  round  her  neck,  she 
quickly  and  decidedly  unlocked  the  opposite 
door. 

The  room  she  now  entered  was  on  the  left 
of  her  own  chamber,  as  the  dressing-room 
was  on  the    right.      It  was  a  boy's    room, 
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simple  and  unadorned,  save  with  a  boy's  own 
treasures, — bats  and  foils,  fishing-rods  and 
whips,  a  small  chest  of  tools,  and  a  gun  of 
somewhat  miniature  proportions — all  neatly 
arranged,  but  evidently  as  they  had  been  left 
in  readiness  for  use. 

To  no  one  but  Arthur — the  second  Ar- 
thur— the  chosen  representative  of  her  lost 
boy — could  Mrs.  Stretton  have  permitted  the 
use  of  these  treasures  ;  and  Arthur,  in  so 
many  points  the  opposite  of  his  namesake 
cousin,  had  little  zest  for  the  amusements  in 
which  the  robust  country-bred  boy  had  found 
the  joyous  exercise  of  his  abounding  ener- 
gies. 

Great  had  been  the  wonderment  of  the  old 
servants  within ;  great  the  discomfiture  of 
keepers,  &c.,  without,  when  it  had  first 
become  evident  to  them  that  to  Arthur 
Arleigh  the  Chace  was  only  a  place  to 
sketch  ! 
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Quietly  Mrs.  Stretton  seated  herself  by  the 
low  white  bed,  which  was  in  perfect  order, 
as  for  immediate  occupation.  Opposite  hung 
a  slight  crayon  sketch  of  herself,  taken  soon 
after  her  boy's  birth. 

"  But  there  is  no  Hkeness  of  you,  Artliur, 
my  darling !  We  would  spend  no  money  on 
such  toys ;  all  was  saved  for  you — for  your 
hopeful  manhood,  when  you  should  hold  your 
own  in  the  home  of  your  fathers  !  But  it  all 
matters  nothing  now." 

And  she  laid  down  her  head  on  the  fair 
white  coverlid,  the  only  choice  article  which 
the  room  contained. 

The  quiet  household  slept  on ;  the  low 
smothered  sobs  of  the  proud  woman 
(smothered,  even  in  that  deep  sohtude) 
reached  no  human  ear.  None  might  know, 
none  could  guess ;  not  even  Mabel,  with  her 
quick  intuition  —  even  Mabel,  when  they 
met    at    the    breakfast-table,     looked     with 
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wonder  on  that  untroubled  brow,  and  asked 
herself,  in  perplexity — Could  it  really  be 
that  doubt  and  disaster  impended  over  the 
house  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Late  the  following  evening,  as  the  merry 
party  at  Mr.  Stretton's  were  gathered  around 
a  freshly  kindled  fire,  half  rejoicing  in  this 
return  to  something  like  winter  snugness, 
"  Mr.  Calder"  was  announced,  and  immediately 
followed  the  servant  into  the  room. 

Catherine,  in  some  alarm,  sprang  up,  and 
hastily  approached  her  brother.  But  Frank 
did  not  see  her ;  taking  no  notice  of  anyone 
else  in  the  room,  he  went  straight  up  to  Ed- 
ward. 

p  2 
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"The  mine  is  sprung!  I  must  be  off  to 
Kingwood  to-morrow  morning." 

All  started,  and  gathered  round  him  with 
mingled  exclamations  and  enquiries.  Cathe- 
rine, thoroughly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he 
referred  to,  clung  to  him  in  frightened  ap- 
peal. 

''  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Stretton," 
he  explained  hurriedly.  "  That  fool,  Robinson, 
has  upset  all !  Mrs.  Stretton  writes  to  beg 
I  will  come  down  without  delay,  to  assist  her 
in  investigating  the  thing  thoroughly.  S/ie 
does  nothing  by  halves.  They  will  explain 
all  to  you,  dear,"  he  added,  now  first  noticing 
his  sister's  appealing  look.  *'  And  would 
you  be  so  very  kind,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  Mr.  Stretton  and  Clara,  "as  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  her  return  home? 
You  see  /must  not  delay;  and  I  am  sure 
Mabel — Miss  Arleiorh  —  will  want  her." 

"  Oh,  of   course,"  replied  Clara,  promptly. 
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''  Barlow  shall  go  with  her,  if  you  do  not  mind 
her  travelUng  by  the  stage." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you.  And  now,  Ed- 
ward, have  you  any  final  instructions  to  give 
me?" 

"  I  think  we  quite  understand  each  other ; 
I  don't  see  that  there  is  anything  to  add.  But 
are  you  going  already  ?"  as  Frank  was  pre- 
paring to  take  leave. 

"  Sleep  here  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Stretton, 
coming  forward  ;  "  you  shall  be  off  as  early  as 
you  please  in  the  morning," 

But  Frank  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  He 
had  much  to  arrange  that  evening,  he  said, 
before  leaving ;  and  he  was  so  evidently  ha- 
rassed and  excited,  that  all  the  party  felt  it 
the  greatest  kindness  to  let  him  depart 
quietly. 

When  a  sudden  silence  had  succeeded  to 
the  murmur  of  parting  good  wishes,  Clara 
turned  to  Catherine,  who  w^as  standing  pale 
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and  speechless,  with  a  face  of  blank  dis- 
may. 

"  My  dear  Catherine,  some  people  would 
send  you  to  bed,  and  say  you  must  sleep  be- 
fore hearing  a  strange  story ;  but  I  know  that 
people  can't  sleep  when  they  are  anxious  and 
uncertain.  Now  sit  down,  there's  a  dear 
good  girl,  and  you  shall  have  the  whole  in  few 
words.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  tremble 
about,"  and  she  took  Catherine's  hands  gently 
within  her  own  ;  "  no  harm  is  going  to  happen 
to  Mabel,  or  Frank,  or  any  of  us.  Come, 
papa,  sit  down  comfortably  on  the  other  side, 
and  listen  to  my  fairy-tale.  Edward ! — oh  ! 
Edward  is  gone ;  never  mind,  he  knows  it  all 
well  enough  already." 

Janet  and  Annie,  unreproved,  nestled  down 
between  Mr.  Stretton  and  Dr.  Harland,  and 
Clara,  with    a  rousing  stir  of   the  fire,    be- 


gan 


"  Once  upon  a  time  there  w^ere  two  brothers 
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— twin  brothers.  And  the  elder  of  the  two 
should  have  been  heir  of  Ringwood — '  Stret- 
ton  of  Ringwood  Chace/  you  know. 

"  But  he  and  his  brother  loved  the  same 
lady,  a  cousin,  who  had  been  always  brought 
up  with  them.  And  the  elder  brother  won 
and  married  her. 

"  So,  to  try  and  make  up  for  it  to  his  brother 
(as  if  such  things  could  he  made  up),  he  resigned 
all  claim  to  the  estate  in  favour  of  the  brother 
and  his  children,  if  he  should  have  any ;  and 
went  away  himself,  and  lived  wdth  his  wife  in 
a  lonely  farmhouse,  where  no  one  could  find 
them. 

"  Then  the  brother  also  married,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate.  But  he  died,  and  left 
no  children. 

"  And  the  elder  of  the  twins,  though  far  off, 
died  on  the  same  day  ;  and  left  two  sons, 
John  and  Hugh  Stretton,  who  should  in  that 
case  have  been  heirs  of  Ringwood.     But  no 
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one  knew  or  thought  of  them  ;  and  a  younger 
brother,  much  younger  than  the  twins,  took 
the  estate  quietly,  meaning  no  harm  ;  and  his 
grandson  was  Mrs.  Stretton's  father." 

Catherine  gave  a  start. 

"  You  do  not  mean — it  cannot  be — that  she 
has  no  right  there  ?" 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  darling.  You  know 
that  Ringwood  was  obliged  to  be  sold,  and 
was  bought  by  Mrs.  Stretton's  husband,  as  it 
might  have  been  by  any  one  else.  It  is 
her  own  nov/ ;  no  one  can  interfere  with 
her." 

"  But  she  would  never  rest, — never  be 
happy !  Her  pride  is,  that  she  has  kept  it  in 
the  right  line." 

''  That  is  what  we  are  afraid  of,  dear,  so 
we  have  tried  to  keep  the  whole  thing  quiet. 
But  now,  some  mischievous  person  has  been 
spreading  disagreeable  reports." 

Catherine  fixed   her  large   blue    eyes    an- 
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xiously  on   Clara,  as  if   begging  for  further 
explanation. 

"  More  than  a  year  ago,  dear,  we  found  out, 
quite  by  chance,  about  John  and  Hugh  Stret- 
ton :  the  two  sons,  you  remember,  of  the 
elder  brother.  John  went  to  India,  and  died 
there,  and  left  only  one  daughter  ;  we  cannot 
find  out  any  more  about  her,  only  that  she 
married,  and  was  rich,  and  did  not  seem  to 
wish  to  be  known.     Hugh  Stretton — " 

Clara  paused. 

"  Pray  go  on,"  urged  Catherine. 

"  Hugh  Stretton  came  up  to  London  a  poor 
boy ;  made  a  fortune,  and  left  one  son."  She 
stopped  again,  but  Catherine's  eyes  besought 
her  to  continue. 

"  That  son  was  our  grandfather." 

Catherine  turned  rather  pale.  "  Then  you 
mean,"  she  began — 

"  Well,  dear,  you  see  that  perhaps  papa, 
and  Edward  after  him,  mi^/d  be  Stretton  of 
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Ringwood  Chace,  if  they  chose.  That  is," 
she  added,  looking  questioningly  at  her  father, 
''  I  suppose  that  papa  has  money  enough  to 
buy  back  the  estate ;  for,  of  course,  it  could 
not  be  without  that,  as  Colonel  Ashgrove — 
Stretton,  1  mean — had  to  purchase  it  back." 

"  And  you  know  very  well,  my  dear,"  in- 
terposed Mr.  Stretton,  "  that  whether  we  have 
money  enough  or  not,  we  would  not  do  it. 
So  your  brother  has  kindly  undertaken  to 
pacify  the  old  lady,  and  get  her  to  stay  quietly 
where  she  is,  and  to  let  Arthur  and  Mabel 
come  after  her  in  the  regular  way." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Calder,"  said 
Dr.  Harlan d,  rising,  "I  am  going  to  light 
your  candle,  and  open  the  door  for  you  to 
go  upstairs  to  bed.  You  have  heard  quite 
enough  to  dream  about  for  one  night ;  and 
I  cannot  have  that  colour  in  your  cheeks, 
or  your  eyes  so  bright,  when  you  ought 
to  be  asleep.      So    good   night !"    and  with 
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mock  solemnity  he  bowed  her  out  of  the 
room. 

Next  day  was  spent  in  hurried  preparations 
for  Catherine's  unexpected  departure.  It  was 
arranged  that  she  should  return  to  town, 
with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harland,  that  night,  and 
sleep  at  their  house,  to  be  ready  for  setting 
oflp  the  following  morning.  It  was  a  long 
journey  to  Ringwood,  and  all  felt  that  Cathe- 
rine's presence  there  would  be  most  Avel- 
come. 

"And  now  I  understand  all  about  it,  and 
can  explain  clearly  to  Mrs.  Stretton  and 
Mabel  how  kind  and — Xo !  I  shall  only 
affront  you  if  I  say  that. — And  after  all," 
she  added,  trying  to  laugh,  "  there  is  not  so 
much  merit,  when  you  have  all  so  happy  a 
home  of  your  own  !" 

She  spoke  without  looking  up  from  the 
music  which  she  was  busily  collecting  in 
the  library.     Clara  had  been  helping  her  a 
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minute  before  ;  but  had  just  strolled  through 
into  the  green-house,  to  collect  a  parting 
bouquet. 

"  Then  you  do  think  it  is  right  ? — that  we 
are  doing  the  best  we  can?"  Edward  ex- 
claimed, with  so  much  vehemence  that  she 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Of  course !  you  can  do  no  otherwise. 
But  not  every  one — "    She  stopped. 

"And  you  do  think  it  a  happy  home, 
Catherine?'''  The  Christian  name  came  out 
as  if  irresistibly.  "Tell  me  quickly  — ;zoe(?, 
before  you  go — could  you  be  happy  here  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  know  I  have  been  so  very 
happy  !"  said  Catherine,  evasively. 

"  You  hiowy  that  is  not  what  I  mean,"  Ed- 
ward exclaimed,  with  a  touch  of  his  charac- 
teristic impatience.  "  Could  you  love  this  as  a 
home,  Catherine  ?  Would  yoic  not  regret 
Ring  wood?" 

Catherine   rarely   smiled ;    and    her   smile 
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had,  therefore,  a  peculiar,  indescribable  charm. 
Yet  it  was  this  very  look — the  eyes  downcast, 
and  shining  half  archly  through  their  long 
lashes — which  made  her  at  times  Hke  Mabel, 
in  whom  it  was  so  much  more  frequent. 

"Father,"  said  Edward,  passionately,  as 
Mr.  Stretton  just  then  entered  from  the 
drawing-room,  "before  she  goes,  make  her 
promise  to  return  and  be  your  daughter.  A 
more  dutiful  daughter  than  Clara,  who  deserts 
you,"  he  added,  with  the  instinctive  disposi- 
tion of  his  family  to  cover  excited  feehngs 
with  light  words. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Stretton,  promptly 
going  up  to  her,  and  taking  both  her  hands 
in  his — "  this  is  a  mistake  ;  your  brother 
might  not  approve  ;  Edward  forgets  that  you 
are  an  heiress.'' 

Catherine  looked  up,  in  sudden  relief,  out 
of  her  confusion.     She  almost  laughed. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  only  a  fancy  of  Frank's.     I 
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have  never,  as  Mabel  says,  properly  taken  in 
the  idea." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Calder,"  said  Dr.  Harland, 
entering  abruptly,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hurry  you ; 
but  the  carriage  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes ; 
and  I  have  an  appointment." 

"  Oh !  I  will  be  ready  directly  !"  and 
Catherine,  leaving  half  her  music  behind  her, 
ran  up  stairs.  If  anything  more  was  said,  in 
conclusion  of  the  conversation  thus  broken 
off,  it  must  have  been  in  the  very  bustle  of 
departure,  when  Edward  was  assisting  Clara 
and  herself  into  the  carriage. 

In  that  last  bustling  moment,  too,  a  little 
hand  was  put  into  hers.  It  was  Annie,  who, 
as  well  as  her  sister,  was  to  be  left  at  "  grand- 
papa's," "  to  be  out  of  the  way." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Calder,  can  you  forgive  me  for 
being  so  very,  very  wicked  ?  Indeed,  it  was 
all  for  love  of  mamma — and  Mabel." 

The  carriage  drove  off. 
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"  Poor  little  thing  !"  said  Catherine,  kindly. 
"  I  do  not  know  why  she  thinks  I  am  angry 
with  her.  Of  course  she  loves  you  better 
than  me  ;  and  Mabel  too.  Pray  tell  her,  dear 
Mrs.  Harland,  that  I  never  thought  anything 
of  her  little  shy  ways." 

"For  shy,  read  sulky ^'  interposed  Dr.  Har- 
land. "  I  do  not  know  what  is  come  to 
Annie.     1  shall  tell  her  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

"  Oh  !  no — not  now,  when  she  is  sorry  ! 
It  would  make  her  quite  dislike  me,"  pleaded 
Catherine,  gently.  x\nd  the  matter  was  al- 
lowed to  drop. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

It  was  a  dull  November  day  when  Frank 
Calder  rode  up  to  one  of  the  Ringwood  lodge 
Sfates.  He  had  taken  a  horse  at  the  town 
where  the  coach  stopped,  and  had  come 
straight  on,  not  even  stopping  at  Calder 
House. 

The  air  was  saturated  with  heavy  moisture, 
not  falling  in  rain-drops,  but  soaking  slowly 
and  steadily  through  the  great  masses  of  black 
fir-tree  foliage  which  overhung  the  road.  The 
other  trees  were  bare  ;  and  the  sodden  leaves, 
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matted  together,  lay  thick  and  damp  below, 
deadening  the  sound  of  the  horse's  tread. 

Old  Thomas,  who  opened  the  door  as  usual, 
had  a  half- frightened,  bowed-down  aspect ;  an 
evident  consciousness  weighed  upon  him  that 
something  was  wrong,  without  the  faintest 
glimmering  of  its  nature.  He  bowed  grate- 
fully, with  a  perceptible  feeling  of  relief  at  the 
sight  of  Frank,  and  ushered  him  into  the 
library,  while  he  went  to  announce  the  arrival 
to  "  the  mistress." 

Mabel  was  alone  in  the  library,  making  be- 
lieve, as  it  seemed,  at  some  needle-work.  Her 
long  curls  had  probably  been  rendered  un- 
manageable by  the  extreme  dampness  of  the 
weather ;  she  had  at  least  gathered  them  up 
into  as  close  a  knot  as  their  indomitable  wave 
permitted.  She  was  in  deep  mourning,  too, 
for  her  grandfather. 

The  change  altogether  so  altered  her,  that 
at  first  sight  she  hardly  appeared  the  same 
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person.  Something  of  Catherine's  delicate 
stateHness  seemed  to  replace  the  usual  buoy- 
ant, life^breathing  charm ;  but  her  eyes  had 
their  old  sprite-like  look  of  smiling  intuition, 
brightened,  rather  than  dulled,  by  the  recent 
tears,  from  which  the  lids  were  still  swollen. 
She  came  straight  up  to  Trank,  and  put  her 
hand  into  his,  as  she  had  done  from  a  child, 
looking  full  into  his  face  with  those  eyes 
which  seemed  rather  to  divine  than  to  ques- 
tion. 

'*  Tell  me,"  was  her  only  greeting. 

"  Of  course  you  know  that  your  friends 
have  had  no  part  in  this  ?" 

"  I  know ;  you  will  tell  my  aunt?" 

"  Certainly.  You  know  also  that  this  is 
merely  a  matter  of  feehng;  that  no  claim- 
ant can  interfere  with  her  possession  of  the 
estate  ?" 

"Oh,  it  is  not  t/iat/" 

"  You  may  trust  me ;  /  can  understand." 
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Old  Thomas  reappeared,  requesting  Mr. 
Calder's  presence  in  Mrs.  Stretton's  study. 

He  found  her  in  her  accustomed  seat  at 
the  table,  turning  over  and  sorting  heaps  of 
papers.  She  rose  with  her  wonted  dignity  to 
receive  him,  then  merely  said — 

"  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  all/' 

Both  Mabel  and  herself  seemed  to  take  for 
granted  that  he  could  give  full  information, 
and  neither  appeared  to  think  any  explanation 
necessary  on  their  own  part. 

He  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  went  deli- 
berately into  all  the  particulars. 

Mrs.  Stretton  listened  without  interrupting 
him  by  a  remark,  until,  having  explained  the 
facts  of  the  case,  he  began  to  impress  upon 
his  hearer  Edward's  own  feelings  and  in- 
junctions.    Then  she  cut  him  short  with — • 

"  You  consider  all  that  you  have  related  to 
me  to  be  capable  of  satisfactory  proof  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my 
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own  mind.  Of  course,  had  we  to  contest  the 
point,  the  strictest  evidence  would  be  neces- 
sary. Even  in  that  case,  the  most  punctilious 
family  honour  could  demand  nothing  from 
you,  unless  that  you  should  allow  the  elder 
branch  to  repurchase  the  estate.  But  this 
they  absolutely  decline  to  do,  or  to  hold  it  on 
any  terms  whatever." 

"  They  are  no  true  Strettons,"  murmured 
the  proud  lady  to  herself.  Then,  with  sudden 
recollection — "  No,  that  is  unworthy.  Rather, 
they  have  the  true  Stretton  spirit." 

Frank  rose  and  stood  reverentially  before 
her.  He  had  said  right ;  he,  the  proud  man, 
so  bitterly  humihated,  could  well  understand 
the  proud  woman's  deep  mortification. 

To  redeem  Ringwood  had  been  the  purpose 
of  her  youth  ;  to  hold  and  transmit  that  old 
hereditary  birthright  the  one  thought  of  her 
life.  Noio,  it  was  a  birthright  no  longer. 
What  to  her  was  a  purchased  estate  ? 
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For  some  minutes  she  sat  silent,  apparently 
lost  in  thought.  Then  she  said,  a  second 
time  almost  echoing  Mabel's  words — 

"  Now  I  understand.*' 

And  her  pale  cheeks  glowed,  while  an  un- 
usual softness  came  into  the  clear  hazel 
eyes. 

Frank  looked  enquiringly. 

"It  is  something  I  cannot  explahi  to  you, 
Frank,"  she  replied  to  his  look,  taking  his 
hand  warmly  as  she  spoke.  "  But  oh !  if 
things  had  only  been  dilfferent  !'* 

She  checked  herself,  but  not  before  a 
deep  red  flush  had  mounted  to  his  fore- 
head. 

"  About  these  reports,"  he  said,  hastily,  as 
if  to  change  the  subject.  "  It  might  seem 
derogatory  to  contradict, — to  notice  them." 

"They  cannot  be  contradicted ;  they  must 
be  answered.  The  elder  branch  of  our  house 
must  not  be  ignored   at    Ringwood,  Frank. 
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And  if  we  hold  Ringwood  through  their  for- 
bearance, it  is  fitting  that,  too,  should  be 
openly  acknowledged,"  she  added,  somewhat 
bitterly.  "  Well,'' — as  she  caught  Frank's 
reproachful  glance,  "  I  must  not  speak  so — 
must  not  feel  so.  And  indeed,  Frank,  I 
thought  nothing  could  mortify  me  again. 
My  boy— ^Arthur — you  have  heard ?" 

Her  voice  was  choked  with  tears. 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  ^  Frank,  in  slow,  sup- 
pressed tones,  '*  that  he  thought  no  earthly 
possession  to  be  weighed  against  a  father's 
name." 

Mrs.  Stretton  looked  up  suddenly. 

"  Forgive  me." 

''  Could  you,  dear  Mrs.  Stretton, — it  would 
be  the  most  dignified  course, — the  most  worthy 
of  you, — receive  them  here  as  kindred  ?" 

Mrs.  Stretton  started,  then  shook  her  head. 

"  You  do  not  know  all: — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Frank  ;  I  mean,  I  fear  they  will  not  come." 
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'*  They  ought  to  come,  and  I  think  they 
will." 

"  I  will  write." 

"Thank  you.  Now  I  can  go  with  an 
easy  mind,"  and  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  Go  ?  Are  you  wanted  at  Calder  House  ? 
Catherine  is  not  there." 

"  Thank  you.  I  must  return  to  London 
to-night." 

"  So  soon  ?  Then  at  least  promise  to  come 
to  us  the  next  time.  Catherine,  you  know, 
likes  to  be  with  Mabel." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  it  is  impossible. 
Good  evening." 

And  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Stretton  sat  for  some  moments  per- 
fectly still,  like  one  who  has  received  some 
great  shock,  which  it  requires  time  to  under- 
stand and  overcome.  Then  suddenly  she 
drew  her  desk  towards  her,  and  wrote  two 
or  three  notes  as  rapidly  as  her  fingers  could 
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form  the  letters  ;  so  rapidly,  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  she  dared  not  give  herself  time  to  hesi- 
tate. Then  she  rose,  walked  into  the  hall,  and 
put  them  into  the  post-bag,  and  passed  on  to 
the  library. 

Mabel  rose  anxiously  to  meet  her. 

*'  It  is  all  right,  my  dear  ;  Mr.  Calder  has 
satisfied  me  perfectly." 


"  My  dear  Mabel,"  said  Mrs.  Stretton,  a  few 
days  after  Catherine's  return  to  Calder  House, 
"if  you  are  not  going  into  your  own  room 
just  at  present,  I  want  to  send  Thomas  to 
bring  me  down  the  picture, — the  portrait.  I 
want  to  look  at  it  close,  that  is  all." 

"And,  Mab  dear,"  added  Mrs.  Stretton, 
hastily,  as  Mabel  was  leaving  the  room,  "  when 
Catherine  comes, — I  suppose  she  will  be  here 
again  this  morning, — ask  her  to  come  to  me 
with  you." 
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In  about  half  an  hour  there  was  a  tap  at 
Mrs.  Stretton's  study  door,  and  the  two  girls 
entered  together ;  Arthur,  who  was  generally 
in  Catherine's  train,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

They  found  Mrs.  Stretton  standing  before 
the  portrait  in  fixed  contemplation,  as  Mabel 
had  found  her  the  day  of  its  arrival  at  Uing- 
wood. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Calder,"  she  said  abruptly, 
"  will  you  oblige  me  by  coming  and  standing 
here, — ^just  so, — beside  Mabel  ?" 

Catherine  wonderingly  obeyed,  as  Mrs. 
Stretton  carefully  placed  her  in  the  exact  hght 
she  wished. 

"  Now,"  pursued  Mrs.  Stretton,  "  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  said  about  this  portrait  being 
like  Mabel,  which  is  likely  enough,  as  it  was 
like  her  mother ;  but  it  is  much  more  like  you, 
my  dear." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Arthur ;  ''I  saw 
that  all  alono;." 
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"You  did,  Arthur ?''  exclaimed  Mabel; 
"  you  never  said  a  word  about  it !" 

"  Why,  when  I  took  that  likeness  of  her,  1 
tried  to  make  it  look  like  this  ;  made  the  dress 
the  same,  and  thought  I  should  surprise  you 
all ;  but  mine  looked  so  different,  I  could  not 
bear  to  let  anyone  see  it." 

''  But  you  gave  it  to  Frank,  did  you  not  ?" 
said  Catherine. 

"  Oh,  Frank  is  such  a  prime  fellow,  and 
took  me  about  everywhere,  and  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else  to  please  him.  But 
I  told  him  that  he  must  not  let  anybody 
see  it,  for  I  was  ashamed  of  it." 

"  You  foolish  boy  !"  said  Mabel,  with  her 
elder-sister  air  of  superior  wisdom.  "  Of 
course  it  is  hung  up  in  his  rooms  in  London, 
where  everybody  tvill  see  it." 

''  No,  indeed  ;'*  and  Arthur  spoke  in  an 
earnest,  injured  tone,  showing  that  it  was  to 
him  no  laughing  matter ;   "  he  promised  me 
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that  it  should  only  be  in  a  back  room,  where 
nobody  but  himself  ever  went." 

"  Well/'  said  Mabel,  whose  thoughts  had 
reverted  to  the  original  subject,  "  it  is  very 
Hke  you,  Catherine;  but  I  have  known 
it  so  long,  and  known  t/ou  so  long,  and  never 
thought  of  the  two  together.  Besides,  you  are 
not  so  much  like  it  in  your  everyday  dress ; 
but  when  you  have  on  something  particular — 
Oh,  Catherine  !  now  I  know  !  It  is  just  as  you 
looked  the  night  of  the  ball  at  Moreham !" 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Catherine,  carelessly.  "  Well, 
I  suppose  my  dress  was  rather  odd  and  old- 
fashioned  ;  just  w^hat  I  had  with  me.  But  it 
did  not  matter,  I  was  amused  with  looking 
on.  It  was  a  pity,  Mab,  you  had  a  shy  fit 
that  evening,  and  would  not  go  in.'' 

"  The  people  used  to  look  so, — I  did  not 
like  it." 

And  Mabel  coloured  up,  as  if  she  still  felt 
the  curious  eyes  upon  her. 
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"  Did  they  ?  1  never  noticed.  But  do  you 
know,  Mabel,  Mrs.  Harland  was  so  surprised, 
when  I  happened  to  speak  one  day  of  having 
been  with  you  at  Moreham.  She  said  you 
had  never  mentioned  it  in  your  letters." 

"  Did  I  not  ?  I  suppose  I  did  not  happen 
to  write  just  then.  It  was  such  a  short  time, 
and  we  wanted  every  minute  together,  after 
you  had  been  so  long  away.  You  know  your 
brother  would  not  leave  you  with  us  more 
than  a  week."       ' 

"  Well,  it  was  a  pleasant  time,"  said  Cathe- 
rine. 

''  Oh,  yes,  delightful !  And  don't  you  remem- 
ber— I  do  not  know  why — he  would  not  let 
you  put  your  name  down  in  those  books  ;  and 
people  were  so  puzzled,  because  there  were 
two  of  us  ;  and  you  were  always  taken  for  me  ? 
It  was  very  amusing.'' 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Arthur,  saucily,  for 
Mabel's     recent     assumption    of    superiority 
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somewhat  rankled  in  his  mind,— ^'a  very 
great  compliment  to  you  too,  Miss  Mabel. 
And  you  need  not  have  been  so  shy  about 
being  looked  at ; — nobody  would  look  at  you 
when  Catherine  is  by." 

"  That  is  very  fair  indeed,  Arthur ;"  and 
Mabel  laughed,  in  entire  enjoyment  of  the  re- 
partee. "  Of  course  Cathie  is  as  beautiful  as 
any  picture ;  one  need  not  be  a  painter  to  dis- 
cover that." 

It  was  quite  true.  The  entire  softness  and 
harmony  of  line  and  colour,  in  Catherine's  face, 
figure,  and  even  attire,  never  failed,  though 
far  from  classical  perfection,  to  produce  on 
every  mind  an  immediate  impression  of 
beauty. 

In  Mabel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  fas- 
cination seemed  half  the  result  of  irregulari- 
ties. The  wide,  sunny  forehead,  with  its  dark 
brows  so  clearly  defined,  was  almost  too  strong 
for  softness ;    the  mouth  was  scarcely   small 
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enough  for  critical  taste,  the  mobile  upper  lip  a 
trifle  too  full;  the  nose  had  the  shghtest  suspicion 
of  the  retrousse ;  the  delicate  nostrils  were  the 
least  in  the  world  dilated,  as  if  with  the  eager- 
ness of  the  spirit  within.  In  all  these  points 
Mabel  differed  more  or  less  from  the  portrait 
Avith  which  she  had  been  so  often  compared. 
But  in  the  glow  of  complexion,  the  colour  of 
the  deep  auburn  hair,  and  even  in  the  habi- 
tual expression  of  the  eyes,  she  certainly  re- 
sembled it  more  even  than  Catherine. 

"  It  is  very  puzzHng,"  said  Mrs.  Stretton, 
looking  uneasily  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
then  to  the  picture;  "I  cannot  make  it 
out !" 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Thomas  with  letters.  Several  she  looked  at, 
and  put  aside  indifferently ;  one  she  kept  to 
the  last,  then  opened  it  slowly. 

Mabel,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted 
by  something  peculiar  in  her  manner,  saw  her 
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colour  suddenly  rise,  then  give  place  to  as  un- 
usual a  paleness.  Such  signs  were  not  com- 
mon in  one  so  firm  and  self-possessed. 

"  Mabel,  my  dear,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  this 
is  good  news.  Mr.  Stretton  and  his  daughter 
accept  my  invitation,  and  will  be  here  in  a 
fortnight's  time.  The  rest  of  the  family  are 
prevented,  from  various  causes,  from  joining 
us  just  at  present." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  was  a  strange,  uncomfortable  fortnight. 
Mrs.  Stretton  busied  herself  in  preparations 
for  her  suddenly  invited  guests,  sometimes 
with  an  anxious  excitement  quite  unlike  her- 
self; at  others,  with  a  forced  composure  and 
indijBPerence  still  more  unnatural. 

Frequent  were  her  appeals  to  Mabel  as  to 
Air.  Stretton's  and  Mrs.  Harland's  tastes, 
habits,  and  ways ;  in  all  of  which  she  seemed 
even  nervously  interested. 

And  Mabel  ?     She  ought  to  have  been  so 
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happy,  now  the  wish  of  her  childhood  was  at 
length  about  to  be  realized !  And  very  happy 
she  repeatedly  assured  herself  that  she  was. 
Only  this  weary  languor,  this  want  of  pleasure 
or  interest  ? 

Of  course  she  felt  for  the  severe  struggle 
which  her  aunt  had  had  to  undergo. 

But  Mrs.  Stretton  went  through  it  bravely, 
as  she  had  gone  through  all ;  requiring  no 
sympathy,  only  co-operation.  Why  did  that 
foolish  little  heart  sicken,  till  such  co-operation 
seemed  well-nigh  impossible  ? 

She  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  con- 
cern for  her  own  future  fortunes ;  for  the  des- 
tiny which  had  only  just  dawned  upon  her, 
and  which  she  had  not  yet  even  learned  to  va- 
lue. Nor  could  it  be  mortified  pride,  that  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  which  she  had  so  long 
deemed  her  own,  she  might  be  indebted  to 
the  forbearance  of  her  old  friends.  Did  she 
not  already  owe  them  all  ? — far,  far  more  than 

VOL.    III.  n 
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fortune  or  position  ? — and  was  not  the  debt  a 
happiness — a  happy  plea  for  her  fond  and 
dinging  love  ? — 

Certainly  there  was  now  the  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that,  for  the  kindness  of  so 
many  years,  she  was  unable  to  make  that 
very  return  which  might  have  best  repaid 
all. 

But  all  this,  she  knew  well,  was  understood 
and  forgiven  ;  she  had  full  trust  in  the  affec- 
tionate tact  which  had  spared,  and  would 
spare  her,  all  embarrassment  in  the  approach- 
ing visit.  Why,  then,  was  dread,  rather  than 
rejoicing,  uppermost  in  her  heart  ? 

It  was  dreary,  disheartening  weather ; 
the  clinging  fogs  lay  heavy  on  the  sodden 
ground,  and  weighed  down  the  black  boughs 
of  the  fir  trees,  till  they  bent  like  mourners 
over  the  faded  wealth  of  summer  fohage 
heaped  pitifully  at  their  feet. 

The  roads  were  too  heavy  for  riding ;  the 
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paths,  spongy  or  slippery,  made  necessary 
out-door  exercise  a  labour  and  sorrow.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  the  terraces,  always  firm  and 
dry ;  but  there  was  little  cheering  in  the  in- 
distinct prospect,  in  the  unnatural,  enervating 
stillness  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  the  empty 
flower-beds,  or  the  draggled  plumes  of  her 
beautiful  peacock,  which  followed  her  lazily  in 
her  dull  daily  saunter,  apparently  as  listless 
and  dispirited  as  herself. 

The  Httle  piano,  like  all  else,  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather,  and  was  as  much 
"  out  of  sorts"  as  Mabel  herself, — hopelessly 
and  insupportably  out  of  tune.  It  was  to  be 
put  in  due  order,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
establishment,  in  good  time,  to  do  all  honour 
to  the  expected  guests.  But  meanwhile,  the 
tuner  from  the  neighbouring  town,  faithful  to 
the  traditions  of  his  order,  mercilessly  de- 
layed his  coming.  So  music,  that  sunshine  of 
dreary  weather,  that  opiate    of   mental  dis- 
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quiet,  was,  for  the  time  being,  out  of   the 
question. 

But  throughout  the  house  all  was  stir  and 
animation.  The  old  saloon  v^^as  thrown  open, 
the  mirrors  were  rubbed  to  extra  brightness, 
the  polished  floor  was  polished  to  still  more  dan- 
gerous slipperiness.  The  little  music-gallerj, 
in  the  long-unused  ball-room,  was  filled  with 
such  flowers  and  evergreens  as  the  season  af- 
forded. The  fires,  always  periodically  lighted, 
were  now  kept  almost  constantly  burning,  till 
the  chill  of  disuse  vanished  before  the  cheering 
influence.  The  stiff"  embroidered  hangings 
of  the  state  bedroom,  the  heavy  damask  of 
the  blue  room,  were  brought  forth  from  their 
lavendered  presses, — aired  and  shaken,  as  if 
damp  or  dust  had  ever  been  suff'ered  to 
invade  their  charmed  repose.  Old  marqueterie 
cabinets  were  brought  forward  into  fuller 
fight ;  tall  china  jars,  infinitely  ugly  and  pre- 
cious,  were  reverently  stirred,    till  the  pot- 
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po2irri  of  Ringwood  roses,  embalmed  there 
from  time  out  of  mind,  filled  the  large,  low- 
pitched  rooms  with  sweet,  faint  reminiscences 
of  long-passed  summers. 

The    old    servants  looked   on,  and    acted 
under  orders,  in   wondering  awe,  not  wholly 
unmixed  with    annoyance ;    but   even  in  the 
sacred  privacy  of  the  servants'  hall,  the  mis- 
tress's orders  were  scarcely  discussed,  still  less 
questioned.     Her  mandates  were  obeyed  with 
far  more  reverent  submission  than  in  these 
degenerate  days  a  papal  edict  would  receive 
from  the  great  body  of   the  faithful.     Mrs. 
Jones,  indeed,  reheved  her  mind  by  an  un- 
usual   display  of   crossness    upon    the  most 
inadequate  occasions.     In  her  secret  soul,  she 
liked  the  bustle  and  excitement ;  it  imparted 
a  pleasant  sense  of  vitality  and  circulation  to 
the  habitual  torpor  of  her  existence.     But  it 
"  put  things  about"  not  a  little  ;  and  there 
was  no  knowing  what  would  come  next ;  and 
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she,  Mrs.  Jones,  had  been  nowise  taken  into 
confidence  as  to  either  the  cause  or  the 
purport  thereof.  So  the  kitchen-maid  led 
the  life  of  a  toad  under  a  harrow;  and 
Thomas  and  Martha  now  and  then  intermitted 
their  patient  execution  of  orders,  to  exchange 
shakes  of  the  head  of  a  somewhat  dreary 
character,  attributable  far  more  to  the  state  of 
Mrs.  Jones's  temper  than  to  the  present 
caprice  of  the  infallible  "  mistress." 

Bianca,  who  was  now  quite  recovered,  alone 
remained  apart  and  uninterested,  absorbed 
wholly  in  her  devotion,  more  engrossing  than 
ever,  to  the  "Signorina," — who,  she  vehemently 
averred,  must  have  been  neglected  or  an- 
noyed during  her  (Bianca's)  illness  ;  "  she  had 
never  been  like  the  same  since." 

"  Miss  is  on  the  west  terrace,  Miss,"  was 
old  Thomas's  greeting  to  Catherine,  as  he 
met  her  one  afternoon  entering  the  hall. 

"  Thank  you,  Thomas,  then  I  will  go  to 
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lier ;"  and  Catherine  was  turning  back,  when 
]\Irs.  Stretton  came  forward  and  stopped 
her. 

*'  Come  with  me  into  my  room  one  minute, 
my  dear,  if  you  are  in  no  particular 
hiury.  I  should  be  glad  just  to  speak  to 
you." 

A  good  deal  surprised,  and  a  little 
frightened,  Catherine  unhesitatingly  complied 
with  the  request. 

"  Sit  down  there,  my  dear,  I  will  not 
detain  you  five  minutes ;"  and  having  in- 
stalled Catherine  in  a  chair  ironically  called 
easT/ — the  only  attempt  at  comfort  which  the 
room  contained — she  began,  instead  of  seat- 
ing herself,  to  pace  restlessly  up  and  down,  in 
a  hurried,  unsettled  manner,  quite  unlike  her 
habitual  demeanour. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  Mrs.  Stretton  ?"  inquired 
Catherine  at  last,  in  some  anxiety. 

"  Catherine  !" — and  Mrs.  Stretton  stopped 
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short  in  her  hurried  walk,  and  looked  steadily 
at  her — "  have  I  offended  your  brother  ?" 

"  Offended,  dear  Mrs.  Stretton  !  How  can 
you  imagine  such  a  thing  ?" 

''Are  you  sure  I  have  not?" — and  again 
the  piercing  eyes  were  fixed  on  Catherine's 
face. 

"  Quite  sure ;  such  a  thing  is  impossible. 
What  can  make  you  think  so  ?" 

"  You  know,  Catherine,  that  by  his  advice 
I  am  about  receiving  my  nev/ly-found — rela- 
tions— at  Ringwood." 

"  Frank  told  me  how  pleased  he  was — how 
much  he  admired  your  noble  spirit,"  said 
Catherine,  warmly. 

"And  as  I  have — no — son, — no  kith  or 
kin  belonging  to  me,  except  these  chil- 
dren— '' 

She  sat  down,  and  Catherine,  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  came  and  knelt  beside  her. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Stretton  !  what  is  it  ?"      - 
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"  I  am  no  coward,  Catherine, — yet  it  does 
seem  formidable  to  receive  these  strangers 
— no,  not  strangers,  that  would  be  nothing. 
However,    I    wrote    to  your  brother  to  ask 

him  to  come  and  help  me — to   act  as 

But  no  matter,  he  will  not  come ;  for  he 
does  not  say  he  cannot'' 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  inquired  Catherine. 

''  Oh,  his  first  answer  was  merely  the  usual 
sort  of  civil  refusal.  But  I  wrote  again,  in  a 
way  to  show  that  my  request  was  no  mere 
form.  And  to-day  I  have  had  an  answer,  so 
odd  and  guarded  I  don't  know^  what  to 
make  of  it.  Is  it  possible,  Catherine,  that 
any  inadvertence,  any  apparent  slight  on  my 
part —  ?  I  assure  you  nothing  has  been 
farther  from  my  intentions." 

And  Mrs.  Stretton  coloured  like  a  young 
girl. 

"  I  am  sure, — "     Catherine  began. 

"  There  is  no  one  whom  I  respect, — whom  I 
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honour  more,"  pursued    Mrs.  Stretton,  anx- 
iously. 

Catherine  rose  from  her  kneeling  posture, 
and  stood  erect  before  her,  folding  her  hands, 
and  drawing  up  her  slender  figure,  while  the 
blood,  despite  all  her  efforts  to  prevent  it,  rose 
slowly  over  brow  and  temples.  But  a  change 
had  come  lately  over  the  timid  Catherine; 
and  now,  though  her  voice  was  low,  she 
spoke  with  w^omanly  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose. 

"  It  is  only  fair,  dear  Mrs.  Stretton,  to  tell 
you  the  real  truth.'' 

''  Speak  plainly,  Catherine.  Very  possibly 
I  have  been  to  blame ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
make  any  amends  in  my  power." 

"  It  is  not  that." 

— Catherine  paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  col- 
lect her  thoughts. — 

"But  yet  Frank  will  not,  cannot  accept 
your  kindness.     You  believe  that  he,  too,  is 
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no  coward,  as  you  said  of  yourself; — do  you 
not?" 

"  I  know  no  one  so  brave,"  replied  Mrs. 
Stretton,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice. 

"  And  yet  there  is  one  thing  he  dares  not 
do  ;  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  come  here. — He 
dares  not  ask  you  for  Mabel." 

Mrs.  Stretton  started  as  if  she  had  been 
shot.  Catherine  drew  a  long  breath  of  re- 
lief. 

'*  Now  I  have  said  it,  dear  Mrs.  Stretton, 
and  you  will  not  misunderstand  my  brother. 
He  knows,  as  wxll  as  you  do,  that  it  cannot 
be.  Only  do  not  vex  yourself," — and  she  took 
her  hand  affectionately. 

''  Catherine,  I  was  afraid  once, — but  I  hoped 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear, — but  she  is 
such  a  child,  and  he  such  a  clever  man." 

"Mrs.  Stretton,"  said  Catherine,  with  an 
effort,  "  there  is  something  more  I  ought  to 
say  to  you." 
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Mrs.  Stretton  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  I  did  not  mean  it, — you  will  believe  that ; 
but  I  unawares  let  Mabel  guess,  six  months 
since,  what  I  have  now  told  you." 

Again  Mrs.  Stretton  started  ;  then  looked 
long  and  searchingly  into  Catherine's  face, 
and  compressed  her  lips  firmly,  as  if  keeping 
in  the  question  that  rose  to  them. 

*'  Thank  you,  my  dear,  you  have  done  quite 
right ;  I  will  speak  to  you  again  about  this." 

And  before  Catherine  could  stop  her,  she 
had  left  the  room. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Stretton  sent  for  Mabel 
into  her  dressing-room, — detained  her  there,  it 
might  be,  a  quarter  of  an  hour, — and  after- 
wards paced  her  own  spacious  apartment  rest- 
lessly through  the  night.  She  had  had  many 
hard  battles  to  fight,  but  none  so  hard  as 
this. 

Next  day,  finding  herself  alone  for  a  minute 
with  Catherine,  she  said  briefly — 
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"  Write  to  your  brother,  my  dear ;  beg 
him,  as  an  act  of  friendship  to  me,  to  come. 
Enter  into  no  particulars  you  can  avoid  ;  only 
bid  him  rely  on  my  honour." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  was  a  strange,  uncomfortable  fortnight, 
but  it  came  to  an  end.  And  the  strange, 
uncomfortable  weather  seemed  to  have  come 
to  an  end  at  the  same  time.  The  first  frost 
of  the  season  crisped  the  ground,  so  that  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels  could  be  heard 
distinctly  in  the  house,  almost  from  the  first 
entrance  of  the  carriage  within  the  lodge 
gates.  All  the  net-work  tracery  of  the  en- 
circling woods  showed  distinct  in  the  golden 
haze  of  afternoon  ;  the  great  firs  alone  rose  up 
black  and  massive  in  the  intense  blue  above, 
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as  Mrs.  Stretton, — who  did  nothing  by  halves, 
— stood  at  the  hall  door  to  receive  her  guests. 

"You  are  welcome  to  Ringwood,  kins- 
man !  I  am  honoured  in  receiving  you  as  a 
guest  where  of  right  you  should  be  master." 

And  Mabel,  who  stood  by  her  side,  looking 
sad  and  guilty,  seemed  relieved  to  hide  herself 
in  Clara's  embrace. 

The  words  were  spoken  in  Mrs.  Stretton 's 
own  clear  tones;  audible, though  scarcely  inteUi- 
gible,  to  the  assembled  household  in  the  hall,and 
to  the  out-door  retainers,  drawn  up  on  each  side 
of  the  porch,  and  forming  almost  a  guard  of 
honour  for  the  arriving  party.  She  wore  her 
robes  of  state ;  the  silvery  grey  silk,  with  the 
melloAv-tinted  lace  clinging  about  it,  like  the 
fringes  of  a  moonlit  cloud  ;  her  arm,  still  round 
and  white,  clasped  with  the  precious  Stretton 
heir-loom,  the  massive  medallions  of  Mexican 
gold,  the  gift  of  a  Spanish  princess  to  some 
ancestress  of  the  Stretton  line,  brave  as  all  her 
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undaunted  race  ;  the  first  Englishwoman  who 
trusted  herself  on  Spanish  soil  after  the  days  of 
the  great  Armada.  Well  did  this  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  race  become  the  princely 
token ;  her  eye  lit  up,  her  cheek  glowing  into 
positive  beauty,  as  she  held  Mr.  Stretton's 
hand  one  moment  in  cordial  greeting;  and 
then,  with  the  air  of  a  queen,  bent  forward 
to  give  Clara  the  kiss  of  kinship. 

After  all,  the  meeting  was  not  so  formid- 
able to  any  of  the  party  as  it  had  appeared  in 
anticipation. 

Clara,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  her  family 
who  had  cared  much  about  the  Ring- 
wood  relationship  for  its  own  sake,  looked 
grave  and  anxious  ;  as  far  as  possible  from 
elated  at  her  accomplished  wish.  She  had 
fully  appreciated  the  mingled  feelings  which 
had  made  Edward  ''  too  much  occupied"  to 
accept  the  invitation  ;  and  as  Aunt  Sarah  had 
on  her  side  pleaded  her  health  as  an  excuse 
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for  declining  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey, 
Clara  had  unhesitatingly  agreed  to  accom- 
pany her  father ;  nor  would  she  hear  of  the 
engagement  being  postponed,  even  when  it 
appeared  that  Dr.  Harland  would  be  un- 
avoidably detained  in  London,  and  unable  to 
join  the  party  till  the  following  day.  The 
children  had  been  pressingly  included  in  the 
invitation ;  but  to  this  their  father  opposed  an 
uncompromising  denial.  On  no  account  would 
he  allow  Mrs.  Stretton  to  be  troubled  with 
them  at  such  a  time  ;  they  were  no  Stret- 
tons, — the  two  girls  at  least, — and  the  boy 
was  too  young  to  be  agreeable  society  anyo 
where  but  in  his  own  nursery. 

So  it  was  no  wonder  that  Clara's  dark  eyes 
looked  less  bright  than  their  wont,  as  she 
received  Mrs.  Stretton's  gracious  and  graceful 
welcome,  and  entered  the  grey  old  house,  the 
favourite  play-place  of  her  girlish  romancings. 
But  Mabel's  clinging,  pleading  embrace,  and 
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the  half-timid  warmth  with  which  Catherine 
came  forward  to  greet  her,  nearly  dispelled 
the  cloud ;  and  Arthur,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  since  the  time  when  she  had  petted  and 
protected  the  shrinking  child  from  her  own 
schoolboy  brothers,  fully  restored  her  to  the 
light-hearted  gaiety  of  those  by-gone  days. 

Frank,  who,  in  compHance  with  Mrs.  Stret- 
ton's  request,  had  arrived  that  morning  in 
time  to  receive  the  new-comers,  was  another 
welcome  and  famihar  face.  It  was  a  pleasant 
gathering,  after  all. 

Mr.  Stretton's  usual  unconscious,  genial 
^ase  diffused  itself  insensibly  over  the  whole 
party.  And  they  had  all  really  so  much  in 
common ;  there  was  so  much  to  ask  and  to 
hear,  to  show  and  to  admire.  The  old  ser- 
vants, whom  no  explanations  had  succeeded 
in  enliglitening  as  to  the  state  of  the  case, 
had  beheld  the  arrival,  from  their  station  in 
the  hall,  with    mingled   wonder   and   alarm. 
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But  gradually  an  instinctive  consciousness 
that  all  was  well  stole  over  the  household. 
Old  Thomas,  that  discreetest  of  serving-men, 
waxed  loquacious,  and  told  wonders  down 
stairs  of  the  old  frank  hospitality  of  Ring- 
wood. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  and  the  mas- 
sive shutters  and  heavy  curtains  excluded 
the  November  gloom,  and  the  old  rooms 
looked  cheery  by  fire  and  lamp-light,  an  un- 
conscious feeling  of  home  and  kinship  stole 
over  the  whole  party.  And  when  Thomas, 
whom  no  considerations  of  "  company"  would 
have  induced  to  swerve  from  the  established 
order  of  the  house,  entered  with  chamber  cau- 
dles at  the  early  hour  which  had  become 
second  nature  at  the  Chace,  all  looked  at  each 
other  in  surprise  that  the  evening  should  be 
so  quickly  gone. 

But  Mrs.  Stretton  never  did  anything  by 
halves.     When  the  other  guests  were  being 
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conducted  to  their  rooms,  she  motioned  to 
Frank  to  remain  behind  in  the  library,  where 
she  joined  him  as  soon  as  the  parting 
courtesies  were  over.  She  had  previously 
stipulated  that  neither  he  nor  Catherine 
should  return  to  Calder  House  that  night; 
and  Catherine  had  been  already  carried  off 
by  Mabel  for  a  girlish  confidential  chat 
before  either  slept.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Catherine  had  been  won  to  sleep  at  the 
Chace. 

''Mr.  Calder,"  began  Mrs.  Stretton,  ab- 
ruptly, as  soon  as  they  found  themselves 
alone,  under  the  hanging  lamp  of  the  library, 
''  I  must  say  a  word  to  you  before  I  wish  you 
good  night."  She  paused,  but  receiving  no 
answer,  went  on.  "  You  do  my  little  girl  too 
much  honour.  She  is  a  good  child,  and  I 
think  few  worthy  of  her ;  but  she  is  not 
worthy  oi  you. — Hear  me  out,"  she  continued, 
interrupting  something  which  Frank  was  be- 
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ginning  in  rejoinder.  "  For  her  I  must  not 
answer ;  win  her,  if  you  can ;  I  shall  not  in- 
terfere, except — There  is  one  condition,"  she 
went  on  hastily,  as  she  saw  his  face  in  the 
broad  glare  of  hght — "If  my  niece  were  to 
marry  a  nobleman — which  God  forbid  ! — he 
must  still  take  the  name  and  arms  of  Stretion. 
Mabel's  husband,  be  he  what  else  he  may, 
mzcst  be  Stretton  of  Ringwood  Chace." 

Frank  did  not  reply ;  he  only  bent  to  kiss 
the  slender,  white  hand,  as  reverently  as  if  it 
had  been  a  sovereign's.  In  those  two  natures 
there  was  a  something  which  always  under- 
stood each  other. 

"  Then  you  will  not  leave  us,  as  you  threat- 
ened ? — you  will  remain  here,  at  least  till  our 
present  party  is  broken  up  ?"  was  Mrs.  Stret- 
ton's  "  Good  niglitr 
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The  Chace  house,  like  many  old-fashioned 
residences,  seemed  to  possess  a  certain  elastic 
property,  by  which  it  could  accommodate, 
according  to  circumstances,  any  indefinite 
number  of  guests ;  and  certainly,  with  the 
party  now  assembled  therein,  there  was  still 
abundance  of  spare  room.  Mr.  Stretton  had 
been  installed  in  the  post  of  honour,  the  old 
state  chamber,  with  its  scarcely  dimmed  em- 
broideries of  flowers  and  leaves,  said  to  have 
in  former  days  canopied  even  royal  heads. 
To  Clara  was  allotted  the  blue  damask  room, 
running  back,  like  the  other,  from  a  deep 
window  on  the  south  front.  Out  of  this 
opened  a  large,  light  closet, — to  call  it  by  its 
proper  appellation  ;  though  Mabel  and  Cathe- 
rine had  exhausted  their  ingenuity,  and  the 
choicest  heir-looms  of  the  house  in  old  lace 
and  china,  to  convert  it  into  something 
between  a  dressing-room  and  boudoir  for 
Clara's  use.     But  the  Chace  house  had  been 
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built  in  those  more  sociable  or  more  pe- 
rilous days  when  it  was  usual  for  the  whole 
range  of  sleeping  apartments  to  communicate 
by  intermediate  doors,  for  the  benefit,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  of  easy  intercourse  or 
mutual  protection.  So  this  same  closet, 
opening  out  of  Clara's  chamber,  had  another 
door,  seldom  used,  but  communicating  with 
another  small  room  adjoining  Mabel's — the 
sunshiny  sanctum  appropriated  to  the  little 
piano — and  which  had,  not  unsuitably,  been 
fitted  up  for  Catherine's  occupation  that 
night. 

But  Mabel  had  for  the  moment  full  pos- 
session of  her  companion.  Catherine,  who 
could  do  almost  anything  with  Bianca,  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  pretermit  her 
usual  observance  of  putting  out  Mabel's  light. 
But  sorely  would  the  beguiled  attendant  have 
chafed  had  she  known  how  late  the  sitting 
was  prolonged,  under  the  pretext  of  brushing 
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the  long  hair  which  she  had  already  brushed 
into  silken  softness  before  leaving  them. 

It  was  one  of  those  long,  undisturbed 
chats  when  ordinary  restraints  are  removed, 
and,  somehow  or  other,  everything  comes 
out. 

"Good  night,  sweet  Mab,  Queen  Mab," 
said  Catherine,  at  last,  as  she  rose  to  with- 
draw into  her  own  little  domain.  "  And  you 
say  that  you  have  no  genius,  when  you  can 
divine  all  that  is  in  other  people's  hearts  and 
minds  !  I  would  rather  have  that  genius  than 
any  other.  You  always  understood  Frank, 
and  called  him  '  gqod-natured,'  when  I,  like 
a  silly  child,  was  afraid  of  him.  No  wonder 
he  loved  you !" 

Mabel  laughed  —  her  old,  childish,  light- 
hearted  laugh. 

"  That  is  right,  Mab  dear !  Now  you  look 
like  yourself  again  !  It  seems  cloudy  weather 
when  you  are  sad." 
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"  You  know,"  said  Mabel,  blushing,  "  I 
cannot  help  being  happy;  I  am  made  so,  I 
suppose.  I  should  be  too  happy  if  there 
were  not  now  and  then  something  to  vex 
me." 
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CHAPTER    XXL 

Catherine's  night's  rest  was  not  fated  to 
be  a  long  one.  In  the  first  grey  dawn  of  the 
November  morning,  she  was  roused  by  some 
shght  sound,  heard  only  because  all  else  was 
so  still.  Looking  up,  she  saw  Clara  sitting 
beside  her  bed,  as  if  watching  for  her 
waking. 

"  Dear  Catherine  !  I  did  not  mean  to  wake 
you !  I  was  only  waiting  till  you  should 
waken  of  yourself.  But  I  was  so  uncomfort- 
able, I  could  not  sleep  ;    so  I  came  in  here, 
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that  I  might  speak  to  you  the  first  thing. 
Did  you  not  think  me  very  odd  to  you  yes- 
terday?" 

"  We  were  all  odd  yesterday,  I  think,"  said 
Catherine,  smiHng,  though  her  blue  eyes  were 
still  misty  with  sleep. 

''  Yes !  But  to  you  I  But  I  will  make  an 
end  of  it.  Catherine,  I  am  afraid  my  little 
girl  has  been  very,  very  naughty  !  But  you 
must  forgive  her." 

So  saying,  Clara  put  into  Catherine's  hands 
a  small  oblong  box,  of  strange,  oriental 
fashion.  It  was  evidently  of  wrought  silver, 
but  so  tarnished  and  discoloured  that  the 
beauty  of  the  material  was  almost  entirely 
obscured. 

"  Let  me  open  it  for  you,"  added  Clara,  as 
Catherine  turned  the  box  over  and  over  in  her 
hands,  too  much  bewildered  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing. 

She  touched  a  spring,  and  the  lid  opened. 
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Within  was  a  miniaturere  presenting  a  woman, 
still  beautiful,  though  somewhat  past  middle 


age. 


"  It  is  my  grandmamma  1"  said  Catherine. 
"There  is  no  mistaking  it,  though  she  was 
much  older  than  this  when  I  first  saw  her." 

"  Look  at  the  back,"  said  Clara,  in  a  low 
voice. 

The  miniature  had  no  frame,  but  was 
mounted  in  vellum ;  the  back  was  almost 
covered  with  writing  in  a  minute,  delicate, 
old-fashioned  hand.  , 

"  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Stretton  and 
Nancy  Brook.  Born  at  Merston,  17 — ,  mar- 
ried Richard  Calder,  17 — . 

"  When  this  building  is  in  ruins,  this  token 
may  declare  that  the  heiress  of  Ringwood 
hved  and  died  here  unknown." 

"  You  have  not  seen  all,"  said  Clara,  as 
Catherine  looked   up  in  surprise. 
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And  she  drew  out  some  papers  closely  folded 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box — certificates  of 
birth  and  marriage. 

"Indeed  it  was  very  wrong  of  Annie," 
Clara  went  on,  scarcely  regarding  Catherine's 
surprise,  in  her  anxiety  to  excuse  the  child. 
"  But  it  seems  she  had  caught  up  some  notion, 
from  words  we  had  incautiously  dropped  before 
her,  that  the  inheritance  of  Ring  wood  lay  in 
some  way  between  us  and  Mabel ;  and  I  be- 
lieve she  loves  Mabel  next  to  me,"  and  the 
tears,  despite  herself,  came  into  her  eyes. 
"  So  as  she  was  alone  when  she  found  the 
box,  and  opened  it  out  of  childish  curiosity, 
the  idea  got  possession  of  her  that  the  dis- 
covery might  injure  the  interests  of  one  or 
the  other ;  so,  instead  of  bringing  the  box  to 
you  at  once — " 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Harland, — dear  Clara, — do  not 
distress  yourself.  I  understand  it  all ;  it  is 
Annie's  loyalty  to  her  best  friends   which  has 
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led  her  into  this  mistake ;  no  selfish  motive 
would  have  tempted  her." 

"  I  knew  you  would  forgive  her,"  said  Clara, 
caressingly  stroking  the  hand  which  lay  on 
the  coverlid.  "But  oh,  Catherine!  her 
father !  It  terrifies  me  to  think  of  his  anger ! 
Such  an  act  in  one  of  his  children  he  will 
hardly  know  how  to  pardon !  And  I  do  not 
think  the  poor  child  has  ever  been  happy 
since  !"  she  added,  in  a  pleading  tone. 

"  Must  we  tell  him  ?"  Catherine  began. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  it  will  be  best,"  as  she 
caught  Clara's  uneasy  glance.  "  It  would  be 
worse  if  it  should  come  out  accidentally. 
We  will  get  Mabel  to  tell  him,  and  persuade 
him  to  leniency,"  she  added,  laughing. 

Mabel  had  been  a  prime  favourite  with  Dr. 
Harland  ever  since  the  night  of  his  hurried 
summons  to  Calder  House. 

"  And  Mrs.  Strctton  ?" 

''  Oh,  I  will  undertake  Mrs.  Stretton,"  re- 
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plied  Catherine.  ''  It  will  explain  some 
things  she  has  been  puzzled  about; — that 
likeness,  for  instance,  which  did  seem  odd." 

"  Yes  !  and  the  place  is  the  same  from 
which  the  letter  was  dated, — the  letter  which 
Mrs.  Stretton  found,  you  remember.  No,  you 
do  not  remember,  I  beheve.  But  it  must  have 
been  the  name  of  the  Httle  fishing-village  near 
Holmfirth.  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you  when 
there  is  time.  But  the  point  is,  Catherine,  that 
you  are  indisputably  the  representative  of 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  Strettons." 

"  Am  I  ?"  said  Catherine,  opening  her  blue 
eyes  rather  wide. 

"  Yes,  certainly.  You  know  I  told  you 
that  John  Stretton,  the  elder  son,  went  to 
India — " 

*'  Ah,  yes !  And  all  we  knew  about  poor 
grandmamma  was  that  grandpapapa  married 
her  in  India.  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Stretton !  I 
hope  it  will  not  vex  her !     I  will  make  it  as 
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straight  as  I  can.     But  now,  dear  Clara,  let 

me   have  another   little  nap  !    I  am   so  very 

sleepy  1" 

But  Catherine's  nap  was  very  short,  for  it 

was  already  morning, — and  Ringwood  habits 

were  very  early,  though  relaxed  somewhat  in 

honour  of  the  visitors. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Stretton  getting  up  yet  ?"  was  her 

inquiry  of   the    servant    w^ho    came    to    call 
her. 

'*  Oh,  yes.  Miss !  up  and  dressed,  and 
writing  in  her  dressing-room.  Missus  never 
sleeps  after  six." 

Catherine  rose  resolutely  from  her  bed, 
wrapped  herself  in  a  dressing-gown,  and  coil- 
ing up  afresh  the  long  hair  which  her  restless 
night  had  loosened  from  its  confinement, 
passed  quietly  to  Mrs.  Stretton's  dressing- 
room.  No  one  else  was  yet  stirring  in  the 
house,  and  she  knew  thoroughly  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  place. 
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•'Catherine/'  said  Mrs,  Stretton,  quietW, 
when  all  particulars  had  been  fully  explained 
and  discussed,  "  I  must  speak  to  your  brother 
about  this.  It  will  make  a  great  difference  in 
every  respect." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Stretton,  it  is  not  worth 
plaguing  Frank  about.  It  can  make  no  dif- 
ference as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  for  I  have 
promised — I  believe — to  do  something — to  live 
somewhere — quite  different.  Mrs,  Harland 
will  tell  you,"  she  went  on,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Stretton 's  puzzled  look — "  And  besides,  if 
some  fairy  were  to  offer  me  a  wonderful  gift, 
I  would  not  have  it,  unless  it  were  to  be  my 
ve)y  own, — to  do  what  I  pleased  with.  And 
what  cotild  I  wish  but  to  give  it  to  my 
darhng  brother,  who  has  given  me  all?  And 
yet  it  would  be  worth  nothing  to  him,  for 
I  could  not  give  him,  Mabel ;  and  i/o^ir 
have  given  her  to  him,  have  you  not — 
whether  he    has  estates    or  no?      So    what 
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would  it  signify  whom    Ringwood  belonged 
to?" 


•'  One  thing  signifies  very  much,"  said  Ed- 
ward, when  this  speech  was  repeated  to  him 
by  his  sister  in  Catherine's  presence  (a  full 
explanation  of  the  state  of  things  having  over- 
come his  scruples  as  to  joining  the  party  at 
Ringwood).  "  It  signifies  very  much  that 
some  one  should  be  able  to  satisfy  Mr.  Haw- 
kins' mind  as  to  letting  my  uncle  have  that 
piece  of  ground  which  has  caused  so  much 
trouble.  My  uncle  has  come  back  in  a  more 
aggravating  state  than  ever ;  but  if  he  were 
once  satisfied  in  this  whim,  he  would  at  least 
be  a  good  deal  away,  and  leave  us  in  peace 
and  quiet, — perhaps  even  throw  up  the  part- 
nership altogether  ;  who  knows  ? — No  doubt, 
sweet  Lady  Catherine,  the  authority  rests 
with    you ;    but    you    are    under    age,   you 
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know;  so  it  will  be  only  merciful  to  give 
me,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  right  to  act  for 
you.  And  besides,"  he  added,  ''  that  praise- 
worthy old  dame,  of  ninety  odd,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  last  many  years  longer : 
and  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  be  able  to 
reward  her,  by  showing  h€r  the  original  of 
her  picture, — the  true  representative  of  '  the 
old  family.' " 


Mr.  Hurburne  did  obtain  the  coveted  piece 
of  ground,  and  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  working  it,  to  the  unspeakable  rehef  of  his 
kindred ;  and  when,  some  years  after,  he 
realized  Edw^ard's  hope,  by  throwing  up  the 
partnership,  even  Mr.  Strettou,  who  could 
''  tl.ink  no  evil"  of  any,  least  of  all  of  his  lost 
wife's  brother,  felt  himself  a  happier,  and 
perhaps  a  safer  man,  for  the  withdrawal  of 
that  astute  and  iron -willed  colleague.     As  no 
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signs  indicated  any  diminution  of  Mr.  Hur- 
burne's  wealth,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
speculation  was  not  a  ruinous  one ;  and  indeed 
such  men  as  he  generally  escape  shipwreck. 
But  neither  is  there  any  evidence  of  his  having 
become  the  millionnaire  he  had  reckoned  upon 
being;  a  matter,  happily,  of  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Stretton  family,  who  do  not  re- 
quire, and  perhaps  would  feel  some  distaste 
to  touching,  his  wealth  ; — even  if  he  were  at 
all  likely  to  leave  it  to  them,  instead  of 
making  a  name  by  endowing  hospitals  after 
his  death. 

And  Arthur  Arleigh, — have  not  his  boyish 
aspirations  been  reahzed? — Why  is  not  his 
name  upon  all  lips,  familiar  to  every  ear  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  histories  of  real 
life,  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  speak  of  hving 
individuals  under  feigned  names;  and  that 
thus  many  may  have  delighted  in  his  genius 
who  fail  to  recognize  him  under  his  present 
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nom  de  guerre-  Or  can  it  be  that  so  bright 
a  dawn  was  too  early  obscured  ? — that  the 
hopeful  young  life  was  not  spared  long 
enough  for  the  reahzation  of  its  early  pro- 
mise ?  Could  Mabel  be  right  in  saying  that 
she  should  be  too  happy  unless  she  had  some 
special  cause  of  sorrow  ?  However  this  may 
be,  no  fresh  domestic  troubles  darkened  the 
remainder  of  Mrs.  Stretton's  lifetime.  Her 
last  days  were  her  best  days,  passed  in  quiet 
content,  in  the  midst  of  a  happy,  unbroken 
household — Strettons  of  Ringwood  Chace. 


THE    END. 


Billing,  Printer,  103,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  Guildford,  Surrey. 
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"The  country  is  very  much  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  publication  of 
these  volumes — to  our  thinking  the  most  valuable  of  the  contributions  to  recent  history 
which  he  has  yet  compiled  from  his  family  papers.  Besides  the  King,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  canvass  is  full  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day — Castlereagh,  Liverpool,  Can- 
ning, Wellington,  Peel,  and  their  compeers.  We  are  sure  that  no  reader,  whether  he  seeks 
for  gossip,  or  for  more  sterling  information,  will  be  disappointed  by  the  book.  There  aie 
several  most  characteristic  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." — John  Bull. 

"These  volumes  are  the  most  popular  of  the  series  of  Buckingham  papers,  not 
an4y  from  the  nature  cf  the  matter,  but  from  ^the  closeness  of  the  period  to  our  ow» 
times." — Spectator. 

"  There  is  much  in  these  volumes  which  deserves  the  perusal  of  all  who  desire  aa 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  period.  The  comments  of  well-informed 
men,  like  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  disclosing  as  they  do  the  motives  of  indi- 
Tiduals,  the  secret  movements  of  parties,  and  the  causes  of  public  events,  are  of  high  Taluc 
to  the  student,  and  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  general  reader."— X>ai7j/  Xews. 

"These  volumes  are  of  great  intrinsic  and  historical  value.  They  give  us  a  definite 
acquaintance  with  the  actions,  a  valuable  insight  into  the  characters,  of  a  succession  of 
illustrious  statesmen." — Critic. 

"The  original  documents  published  in  these  volumes — penned  by  public  men,  who  were 
themselves  active  participators  in  the  events  and  scenes  described — throw  a  great  deal  of 
very  curious  and  ver>'  valuable  light  upon  this  period  of  our  history.  The  private  letters  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  Mr.  Charles  Wynn,  Mr.  Freemantle,  Dr. 
Phillimore,  and  Mr.  Plumer  Ward,  written  in  the  absence  of  all  restraint,  necessarily  pos- 
sess a  high  interest  even  for  the  lightest  and  most  careless  reader  j  whilst,  in  an  historical 
sense,  as  an  authentic  source  from  which  future  historians  will  be  enabled  to  form  their 
estimate  of  the  characters  of  the  leading  men  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
George,  they  must  be  regarded  as  possessing  an  almost  inestimable  value.  The  more  reserved 
communications,  too,  of  such  men  as  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  3Iarqu>s 
otf  Wellesley,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  &c.,  will  be  received  with  great  interest  and  thankfulness 
by  every  historiographer,  whilst  the  lighter  billets  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Henry  Wyn« 
will  be  welcome  to  every  body.  Taking  this  publication  altogether,  ue  must  give  the  Duk* 
of  Buckingham  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  prepared  and  executed  it,  aod 
at  the  same  tim.e  return  him  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  informatioa 
wbjch  he  has  unfolded  to  us  from  his  family  archives."— 06«tfrper. 
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"  Here  are  two  more  goodly  volumes  on  the  English  Court ;  volumes  full  of  new 
sayings,  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  scenes.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  travels  over  nine  years 
of  English  history.  But  what  years  those  were,  from  1811  to  1820  !  What  events  at  home 
and  abroad  they  bore  to  the  great  bourne!— from  the  accession  of  the  Regent  to  power  to 
the  death  of  George  III.— including  the  fall  of  Percevalj  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the 
war  in  Spain;  the  battles  of  Salamanca  and  Borodino;  the  fire  of  Moscow;  the  retreat  of 
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clearing  up  much  secret  history.  Old  stories  are  confirmed — new  traits  of  character  are 
brought  out.  In  short,  many  new  and  pleasant  additions  are  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  times."— Athenceutn. 

"Invalual)le,  assho«'ng  the  true  light  in  which  many  of  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Regency  are  to  be  viewed.  The  lovers  of  Court  gossip  will  also  find  not  a  little  for  their 
dification  and  amusement." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  cover  a  complete  epoch,  the  period  of  the  Regency — a  period  of  large 
and  stirring  English  history.  To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  thus,  out  of  his  family 
archives,  places  within  our  reach  authentic  and  exceedingly  minute  pictures  of  the  governors 
of  England,  we  owe  grateful  acknowledgements.  His  papers  abound  in  fresh  lights  on  old 
topics,  and  in  new  illustrations  and  anecdotes.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  letters  is  enhanced 
by  the  judicious  setting  of  the  explanatory  comment  that  accompanies  them,  which  is  put 
together  with  much  care  and  honesty." — Examiner. 
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The  general  reader  is  entertained,  and  the  reader  for  historical  purposes  is  enlightened. 
Of  their  value  and  importance,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions." — Athenceum. 

"These  volumes  comprehend  a  period  the  most  important  in  the  events  relating  to  our 
domestic  afiFairs  and  foreign  relations  to  be  found  in  the  British  annals  ;  told,  not  only  by 
eye-witnesses,  but  by  the  very  men  who  put  them  in  motion.  The  volumes  now  published 
immeasurably  exceed  their  predecessors  in  interest  and  importance.  They  must  find  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  English  gentleman." — Standard, 
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FRANCE  AND  NAVARRE.  From  numerous  Original  Sources.  By  MISS 
FREER.  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  Marguerite  d'Angouleme,  Elizabeth 
de  Valois,  Henry  III,"  &c.     2  vols,  with  Portraits,  21s. 
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SCIENCE.  B-  HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  WISEMAN.  1  vol. 
with  Portrait.     {In  Preparation.) 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


HENRY  III.   KING  OF  FRANCE   AND   POLAND; 

HIS  COURT  AND  TIMES.  From  numerous  unpublished  sources,  in- 
eluding  MS.  Documents  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and  the  Archives 
of  France  and  Italy.  By  MISS  FREER.  Author  of  "  Marguerite  d'An- 
gouleme,"  "  Elizabeth  de  Valois,  and  the  Court  of  Philip  II,"  &c.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.  with  fine  portraits,  3Is.  6d.  bound 
Miss  Freer  having  won  for  herself  the  reputation  of  a  most  painstaking  and  trust 
thy  historian  not  less    than   an    accomplished    writer,    by   her    previous    memoirs    o 
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sovereigns  of  the  houses  of  Valois  and  Navarre,  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  most 
cordiarand  hearty  welcome  for  her  present  admirable  history  of  Henry  III.,  the  last  of 
the  French  kings  of  the  house  of  I'^alois.  We  refi-r  our  readers  to  the  volumes  them- 
selves for  the  interesting  details  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  III.,  his  residence  in 
Poland,  his  marriage  with  Louise  de  Lorraine,  his  cruelties,  his  hypocrisies,  his  penances, 
his  assassination  by  the  hands  of  the  monk  Jaques  Clement,  &c.  Upon  these  points,  as 
well  as  with  relere-'ice  to  other  persons  who  occupied  a  prominent  position  during  this 
period,  abundant  information  is  afforded  by  Miss  Freer;  and  the  public  will  feel  with  us 
that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  that  lady  for  the  faithful  and  admirable  manner  in 
which  she   has  pourtrayed  the  Court  and  Times  of  Henry  the  Third."— C/trunicle. 

"The  previous  historical  labours  of  Miss  Freer  were  so  successful  as  to  afford  a  rich 
promise  in  the  present  undertaking,  the  performance  of  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
exceeds  expectation,  and  testities  to  her  being  not  only  the  most  accomplished,  but  the 
most  accurate  of  modern  female  historians.  The  Life  of  Henry  III.  of  France  is  a 
contribution  to  literature  which  will  have  a  reputation  as  imperishable  as  its  present 
fame  must  be  large  and  increasing.  Indeed,  the  book  is  of  such  a  truly  fascinating 
character,  that  once  begun  it  is  impossible  to  leave  it."— Messenger. 

"  Among  the  class  of  chronicle  histories.  Miss  Freer's  Henry  the  Third  of  France  is 
entitled  to  a  high  rank.  As  regards  style  and  treatment  Miss  Freer  has  made  a  greae 
advance  upon  her  'Elizabeth  de  Valois,'  as  that  book  was  an  advance  upon  hei 
'Marguerite  D'Angoulgme.'  " — Spectator. 

"We  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  the  reading  public.  Miss  Freer  has  much,  per- 
haps all,  of  the  quick  perception  and  picturesque  style  by  which  Miss  Strickland  has 
earned  her  well-deserved  popularity."— Cri^jc. 

ELIZABETH  DE  VALOIS,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  AND 

THE   COURT  OF  PHILIP  II.     From  numerous  unpublished  sources  in 

the  Archives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.      By  MISS  FREER.     2  vols 

post  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits  by  Heath.  21s. 

"  It  is  not  attributing  too  much  to  Miss  Freer  to  say  that  herself  and  Mr.  Prescott  are 

probably  the  best  samples  of  our  modern  biographers.     The  present  volumes  will  be  a  boon 

to  posterity  for  which  it  will  be  grateful.     Equally  suitable  for  instruction  and  amusement, 

they  portray  one  of  the  most  interesting  charicters  and  periods  of  history." — John  Bull. 

"  Such  a  book  as  the  memoir  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois  is  a  literary  treasure  which  will  be 
the  more  appreciated  as  its  merits  obtain  that  reputation  to  which  they  most  justly  are 
entitled.  Miss  Freer  has  done  her  utmost  to  make  the  facts  of  Elizabeth's,  Don  Carlos',  and 
Philip  II. 's  careers  fully  known,  as  they  actually  transpired."— iJeW's  Messenger. 

THE    LIFE    OF    MARGUERITE    D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN  of  NAVARRE,  SISTER  of  FRANCIS  I.      By  MISS  FREER. 

Second  Edition,  2  vols,  with  fine  Portraits,  21s, 
"This  is  a  very  useful  and  amusing  book.  It  is  a  good  work,  very  well  done.  The 
authoress  is  quite  equal  in  power  and  grace  to  Miss  Strickland.  She  must  have  s];ent  great 
time  and  labour  in  collecting  the  information,  which  she  imparts  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
manner.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  her  book  after  having  once  beaun  it.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  partly  to  the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  treated.  No  other  life  of  Marguerite  has  yet  been  published,  even  in  France.  Indeed, 
till  Louis  Philippe  ordered  the  collection  and  publication  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
history  of  Francs,  no  such  work  co»ld  be  published.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  under 
any  circnmstances,  it  could  bavt  been  better  done." — Standard, 
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LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE  FOR  1860. 

Under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  thh 
Prince  Consort.  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Xobility.  Twenty-Ninth 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely 
bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  established  and 
authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family  histories,  honours, 
and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has  ever  stood  so  high.  It  is 
published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  and  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal 
communications  of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class,  in  which, 
the  type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy  over  all 
its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  information  respecting 
the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most  sedulous  attention  is 
given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the  various  noble  families,  and 
the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are  introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in 
other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For  its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of 
arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of  its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  high  place  it  occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility, 

"  Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  It 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  the  production  of  a  herald, 
we  had  almost  said,  by  birth,  but  certainly  by  profession  and  studies,  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Norroy 
King  of  Arms.     It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 

"As  perfect  a  Peeras;e  of  the  British  Empire  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  published. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  The  work 
is  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
gentleman's  library,  as  well  as  in  every  public  institution." — Herald. 

"As  a  work  of  contemporaneous  history,  this  volume  is  of  great  value— the  materials 
having  been  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  emanating 
from  the  noble  families  themselves.  It  contains  all  the  needful  information  respecting  the 
nobility  of  the  Empire." — Post. 

"  This  work  should  form  a  portion  of  every  gentleman's  library.  At  all  times,  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  derived  from  official  sources  exclusively  at  the  command  of  the 
author,  is  of  importance  to  most  classes  of  the  community  ;  to  the  antiquary  it  must  be 
invaluable,  for  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  on  its  contents." — Globe. 

"  This  work  derives  great  value  from  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Lodge.  The  plan 
J9  excellent." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  When  any  book  has  run  through  so  many  editions,  its  reputation  is  no  indelibly 
stamiied,  that  it  requires  neither  criticism  nor  praise.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say,  that 
'  Lodge's  Peer  ge  and  Baronetage  '  is  the  most  elegant  and  accurate,  and  the  best  of  its 
class.  The  chief  point  of  excellence  attaching  to~  this  Peerage  consists  neither  in  its 
elegance  of  type  nor  its  completeness  of  illustration,  but  in  its  authenticity,  which  is  insured 
by  the  letter- press  being  always  kept  standing,  and  liy  immediate  alteration  being  made 
whenever  any  change  takes  place,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  amongst  the  nobility  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  "The  work  has  obtained  the  special  patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  and  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  which  patronage  has  never  been 
better  or  more  worthily  IJestowed." — Messenger. 

"' Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage' has  become,  as  it  were,  an  'institution'  of  this 
country ;  in  other  words,  it  is  indispensable,  and  cannot  be  done  without,  by  any  person 
having  business  in  the  great  world.  The  authenticity  of  this  valuable  work,  as  regards  the 
several  topics  to  which  it  refers,  has  never  been  exceeded,  and,  consequently,  it  must  be 
received  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  social  and  domestic  history  exiant. 
As  a  book  of  reference — iiidispensible  in  most  cases,  useful  in  all — it  should  be  in  the 
hands  ot  every  one  having  connections  in,  or  transactions  with,  the  aristccrncy." — Observer  . 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY 


LODGE'S    GENEALOGY   OF   THE  PEEEAGE  AND 

BARONETAGE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  A  New  and  Revised 
Editiox.  Uniform  with  "  The  Peerage"  Volume,  with  the  aims 
beautifully  engraveci,  handsomely  bound  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

The  desire  very  generally  manifested  for  a  repubUcation  of  this  volume  has 
dictated  the  present  entire  revision  of  its  contents.  The  Armorial  Bearings 
]»refixed  to  tlie  History  of  each  Noble  Family,  render  the  work  complete  in 
itself  and  uniform  with  the  Volume  of  The  Peerage,  which  it  is  intended  to 
accompany  and  illustrate.  The  object  of  the  whole  Work,  in  its  two  distinct 
yet  combined  characters,  has  been  useful  and  correct  information  ;  and  the 
careful  attention  devoted  to  this  object  throughout  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  the 
Work  worthy  of  the  August  Patronage  with  which  it  is  honoured  and  of  the 
liberal  assistance  accorded  by  its  Noble  Correspondents,  and  will  secure  frona 
them  and  from  the  Public,  the  same  cordial  reception  it  has  hitherto  experienced. 
The  great  advantage  of  "  The  Genealogy"  being  thus  given  in  a  separate  volume, 
Mr.  Lodge  has  himself  explained  in  the  Preface  to  "  The  Peerage  " 

EPISODES  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY  DURING  THE 

CONSULATE  AND  FIRST  EMPIRE.  By  MISS  PARDOE,  author  of 
"  The  Life  of  Marie  de  Medicis,"  &c.  2  vols.  21s. 

"  We  recommenrt  Miss  Pardoe's  '  Episodes'  as  very  pleasant  reading.  They  cannot 
fail  to  entertain  and  instruct." — Critic. 

"One  or  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  books  Miss  Pardee  has  ever  given  to  the 
pnhUc.'"  —  Messenger . 

*' In  this  lively  and  agreeable  book  Miss  Pardee  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  society  ot 
the  times,  which  has  never  been  treated  in  a  more  in:.-resting  and  pleasant  manner." — 
Chronicle. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.  By  MRS.  THOMSON,  Author  of  "  The 
Life  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,"  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,"  &c. 
With  Portrait.      {Just  Ready.) 

THE    LIVES  OF    PHILIP    HOWARD,    EARL    OF 

ARUNDEL,  AND  OF  ANNE  DACRES,  HIS  WIFE.  Edited  from  the 
Original   MSS.     By  the  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK,   E.M.      1   vol.   antique. 

"These  biographies  will  be  read  with  interest.  They  throw  valuable  light  on  the 
social  habits  and  the  prevalent  feelings  of  the  Eliiabethan  age." — Literary  Gazette. 

MEMOIRS  OF  BERANGER.     WRITTEN  BY  HIM- 

SELF.     English  Copyright  Edition.     Second  Edition,  with  numerous 

Additional  Anecdotes  and  Notes,  hitherto  unpublished.     8vo.  with  Portrait. 

•'  This  is  the  Copyright  Translation  of  Beranger's  Biography.  It  appears  in  a  handsome 
volume,  and  is  worthy  of  all  praise  as  an  honest  piece  of  work.  In  this  account  of  his  lite, 
the  Poet  displays  all  the  mingled  gaiety  and  earnestness,  the  warm-hearted  sincerity, 
inseparable  from  his  character.  He  tells,  with  an  exquisite  simplicity,  the  story  of  his  early 
years.  His  life,  he  says,  is  the  faiiest  commentary  on  his  songs,  therefore  be  writes  it. 
The  charm  of  the  narrative  is  altogether  Iresh.  It  includes  a  variety  of  choHsoTis,  now  first 
printed,  touching  closely  on  the  personal  history  of  which  they  form  a  part,  shrewd  sayings, 
and,  as  the  field  of  action  in  life  widens,  many  sketches  of  contemporaries,  and  free  judgments 
apon  men  and  things.  There  is  a  mil  appendix  to  the  Memoir,  rich  in  letters  hitherto 
nupublished,  and  in  information  which  completes  the  story  of  Beraugcr's  life.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all." — Examiner. 


HURST   AND    BLACKETT's    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  BOOK  OF  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD,  AND 

DECORATIONS  OF  HONOUR  OF  ALL  NATIONS  ;  COMPRISING 
AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  EACH  ORDER,  MILITARY,  NAVAL 
AND  CIVIL;  with  Lists  of  the  Knights  and  Companions  of  each  British 
Order.  Embellished  with  Five  Hundred  Fac-simile  Coloured 
Illustrations  of  the  Insignia  of  the  Various  Orders.  Edited 
by  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arras.  1  vol.  royal  8vo., 
handsomely  hound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  Jb2.  2s. 

"This  valuable  and  attractive  work  may  claim  the  merit  of  being:  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  character,  and  so  elegant  in  its  style,  that  it  far  outstrips  al] 
competitors.  A  full  historical  account  of  the  orders  of  every  country  is  given,  with  lists  of 
the  Knights  and  Companions  of  each  British  Order.  Among  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  work  are  the  illustrations.  They  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  highly  coloured,  and 
giving  an  exact  representation  of  the  different  decorations.  The  origin  of  each  Order,  the 
rules  and  regulations,  and  the  duties  incumbent  on  its  members,  are  all  given  at  full 
length.  The  fact  of  the  work  being  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  and  endorsed 
by  his  authority,  gives  it  another  recommendation  to  the  public  favour." — Sun 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  book.  It  is  an  uncommon  combination  of  a  library  book 
of  reference  and  a  book  for  a  boudoir,  undoubtedly  uniting  beauty  and  utility.  It  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  foundation  and  history  of  all  recognised  decorations  of  honour,  among  all 
nations,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  fac-smiles  of  the  insignia  are  well  drawn  and 
coloured,  and  present  a  brilliant  effect.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  done  his  work  well  ;  and 
this  book  of  the  quintessence  of  the  aristocracy  will  soon  find  its  place  in  every  library  and 
drawing-room." — .Globe 

JOURNAL  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OFFICER  IN  INDIA. 

By  MAJOR  NORTH,  60th  Rifles,  Deputy  Judge  Advocate-General,  and 
Aide-fJe-Camp  to  General  Havelock.     1  vol.  with  portrait. 

"  We  must  commend  Major's  North's  '  Journal '  to  universal  approbation.  It  is  manly 
in  tone,  noble  in  expression,  and  full  of  feeling,  alike  honourable  to  the  soldier  and  and 
gallant  profession.  When  we  state  that  the  book  tells  of  the  progress  of  the  lion-hearted 
Haveiock's  little  band  which  relieved  Lucknovv,  and  is  the  first  faithful  record  of  the  deeds 
of  arms  performed  by  that  phalanx  of  heroes,  we  have  said  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  read, 
we  are  convinced,  by  every  person  who  can  avail  himselt  of  the  opportunity  of  learning 
what  were  the  hardships  of  his  countrymen,  and  how  immense  were  the  sacrifices  they 
miide  to  save  the  English  besieged  inhabitants  from  a  repetition  of  the  atrocities  of  Cawn- 
pore.  We  have  as  yet  seen  no  book  connected  with  the  Indian  mutiny  which  has  given  us 
so  much  gratification  as  Major  North's  Journal." — Messenger. 

EASTERN  HOSPITALS   AND  ENGLISH  NURSES; 

The  Narrative  of  Twelve  Months'  Experience  in  the  Hospitals  of  Koulali 
and  Scutari.  By  A  LADY  VOLUNTEER.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  6s.  bound. 

"The  story  of  the  noble  deeds  done  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  devoted  sisterhood 
will  never  be  more  effectively  told  than  in  the  beautiful  narrative  contained  in  these 
volumes." — John  Bull. 

PICTURES  OF  SPORTING  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

By  LORD  WILLIAM  LENNOX.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations.     21s. 

"This  work  may  be  characterised  as  a  perfect  synopsis  of  English  sports  in  the  19th 
century.  Were  the  whole  of  the  books  previously  written  on  the  subject  destroyed.  Lord 
William  Lennox's  alone  would  preserve  a  lifelike  picture  of  the  sports  and  amusements  of 
our  age.  The  volumes  will  be  read  with  intense  enjoyment  by  multitudes,  for  their  author 
is  an  accomplished  litterateur,  who  has  known  how  to  vary  his  theme  so  skillfully  and  to 
intersperse  it  with  so  many  anecdotes  and  personal  recollections  of  England's  most  distin- 
guished men,  that  even  those  who  are  not  themselves  given  to  sport  will  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  light  he  throws  upon  English  society." — Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 


HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  BONEfEVAL:  HEE  LIFE  AND 

LETTERS.     By  LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON.    2  vols.  21s. 

"  The  whole  work  forms  one  of  those  touching  stories  which  create  a  lasting  Ira- 
pression."— ^f^e««Em. 

••The  life  of  the  Count  de  Bonneval  is  a  page  in  history,  but  it  reads  like  a  romance  j 
that  of  the  Countess,  removed  from  war  and  politics,  never  oversteps  the  domestic  sphere, 
yet  is  equally  romantic  and  singular.  An  accomplished  writer  has  taken  up  the  threads  of 
this  modest  life,  and  brought  out  her  true  character  in  a  very  interesting  and  animated  me- 
moir. The  story  of  the  Countess  of  Bonneval  is  related  with  that  happy  art  and  grace 
which  so  characterise  the  author."— C  S.  Magazine. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,  QUEEN  OF 

FRANCE,  Consort  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Regent  under  Louis  XIIL 
By  MISS  PARDOE.     Second  Edition.     3  vols.  8vo.  Portraits. 

lEEMOmS    OF    THE    BARONESS    D'OBERKIRCH, 

Illustrative  of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Courts  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  Written  by  HERSELF,  and  Edited  by  Her 
Grandson,  the  COUNT  DE  MONTBRISON.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     15s, 

"The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  wife  o€ 
Paul  I.,  anil  the  confidential  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  her  facilities  far 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe, 
render  her  Memoirs  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble  and 
other  celebrated  iudi\'iduals  who  fiourished  on  the  continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  volumes  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  personal  history  of  an  important 
period.     They  deserve  general  popularity." — Daily  News. 

lyCEMOIRS  OF  RACHEL.     2  vols,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

"A book  sure  to  attract  public  attention,  and  well  meriting  it." — Globe. 

SCOTTISH  HEROES  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  WALLACE 

AND  BRUCE.     By  the  Rev.  A.  LOW,  A.M.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 

MEMOIRS    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF  MAJOR 

GENERAL  SIR  W.  NOTT,  G.C.B.,  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
CandahaRt  and  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portrait.     16s.  hound. 

RULE    AND    MISRULE    OF    THE    ENGLISH    IK 

AMERICA.     By  the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."    2  vols,   post  8vo. 

'*  We  conceive  tbis  work  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Judge  Haliburton 
has  ever  written.  While  teeming  with  interest,  moral  and  historical,  to  the  general  reader, 
it  equally  constitutes  a  philosophical  study  for  the  politician  and  statesman.  It  will  be  found 
to  let  in  a  dood  of  light  upon  the  actual  origin,  formation,  and  progress  of  the  republic  of 
the  United  States."— iVawi/  and  Military  Gazette. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF    WEST   END   LIFE;    WITH 

SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY  IN  PARIS,  INDIA,  &c.  By  MAJOR  CHAMBBE 

late  17th  Lancers.     2  vols,  with  Portrait  of  George  IV. 
**We  find  in    Major  Chambre's  lively  sketches  a  mass  of  amusing  anecdotes  relating  to 
persons  eminent   in  their  day  for  their  position,  wit,  and  political   reputation.    All  that 
reiates  to  George  IV.  will  be  read  with  attention  and  interest." — Messenger. 


HURST   AND    BLACKETt's    NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  UPPER  and  LOWER  AMOOR ;  A  NARRATIVE 

OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE.  By  T.  W.  ATKINSON.  Author  of 
"  ORIENTAL  and  WESTERN  SIBERIA."  With  Map  and  numerous 
Illustrations.     (In  the  Press.) 

SIXTEEN    YEARS    OF    AN    ARTISTS    LIFE    IE 

MOROCCO,  SPAIN,  AND  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS.  By  MRS. 
ELIZABETH  MURRAY.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations. 

"  Mrs.  Murray,  wife,  we  believe,  of  the  English  Consul  at  Teneriffe,  is  one  of  the  first  of 
female  English  Water  Colour  Artists.  She  draws  well,  and  her  colour  is  bright,  pure,  trans- 
parent,  and  sparkling.  Her  book  is  like  her  painting,  luminous,  rich  and  fresh.  We  welcome 
h  (as  the  public  will  also  do)  with  sincere  pleasure.  It  is  a  hearty  book,  written  by  a  clever, 
quick-sighted,  and  thous-'htful  woman,  who,  slipping  a  steel  i)en  on  the  end  of  her  brush, 
thus  doubly  armed,  uses  one  end  as  well  as  the  other,  be'ng  with  both  a  bright  coloure«, 
and  accurate  describer  of  colours,  outlines,  sensations,  landscapes  and  things.  In  a  word* 
Mrs.  Murray  is  a  clever  artist,  who  writes  forcibly  and  agreeably." — AthencBum. 

"Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray  is  known  to  the  artistic  world  as  the  principal  star  of  the 
Female  Exhibition  of  Paintings.  She  left  England  as  she  tells  us,  at  eighteen,  with  all  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  an  artist  before  her.  At  IMorocco  she  becomes  the  wife  ot  a  gentlft* 
man  who  is  successively  Consul  at  Tangiers  and  Teneriffe.  She  has,  in  consequence,  peciii- 
liar  advantages  for  the  observation  of  Moorish  and  Spanish  society,  and  as  she  possesses 
great  observation  and  wields  the  pen  as  cleverly  as  the  pencil,  she  has  produced  a  book  not 
only  of  interest,  but  of  importance.  In  every  way,  whether  descriptive  or  anecdotal,  th« 
work  claims  to  be  placed  amongst  the  very  best  works  of  travel  in  the  English  Ltan- 
guage . " — Chronicle. 

EJEVELATIONS  OF  PRISON  LIFE;  WITH  AN  EN- 

auiRY  INTO  Prison  Discipline  and  Secondary  Punishments.  By 
GEORGE  LAVAL  CHESTERTON,  25  Years  Governor  of  the  House  of 
Correction  at  Cold- Bath  Fields.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     1  vol. 

"Mr.  Chesterton  has  had  a  rare  experience  of  human  frailty.  He  has  lived  with  the 
felon,  the  forger,  the  lorette,  the  vagabond,  the  murderer;  has  looked  into  the  darkest 
sepulchres  of  the  heart,  without  finding  reason  to  despair  of  mankind.  In  his  belief  the 
worst  of  men  have  still  some  of  the  angel  left.  Such  a  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  is  full 
of  novelty  as  it  is  of  interest.  As  a  curious  bit  of  human  history  these  volumes  are  remark 
able.  They  are  very  real,  very  simple;  dramatic  without  exaggeration,  philosophic  withoat 
being  dull." — Athenceum. 

THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB;  OR,  MEMORIALS  OF 

KENSINGTON;  Regal,  Critical,  and  Anecdotical.  By  LEIGH 
HUNT.     Second  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 

"A  delightful  book.  It  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  tboae 
M/ho  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

MY  EXILE.   BY  ALEXANDER  HERZEN.     2  vols. 

"Mr.  Herzen's  narrative,  ably  and  unaffectedly  written,  and  undoubtedly  authentic,  is 
indeed  superior  in  Interest  to  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  works  on  Russia." — Athencemn. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  IN  OBTAINING  PROBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS,  &c.,  in  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate;  with 
numerous  Precedents.  By  EDWARD  \^^EATHERLY,  of  Doctor's  Conw 
mons.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Cressweli. 
Cresswell,  Judge  of  the  New  Court  of  Probate.    Cheaper  Edition.  12s 

'A  most  valuable  book.  Its  contents  are  very  diversified — meeting  almost  every 
Use." — Solicitor's  Journal. 


VOYAGES   AND   TRAVELS. 


ORIENTAL    AND    WESTERN    SIBERIA ;    A  NAR- 

RATIVE  OF  SeVEX  YeARS'  EXPLORATIONS  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  SlEERlA, 

Mongolia,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Central 
Asia.  By  THOMAS  WITLAM  ATKINSON.  In  one  large  volurae, 
royal  8vo.,  Price  £2.  2s.,  elegantly  bound.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  Illustrations,  including  numerous  beautifully  coloured  plates,  from 
drawings  by  the  Author,  and  a  map. 

"By  virtue  alike  of  its  text  and  its  pictures,  we  place  this  book  of  travel  in  the  firs* 
rank  among  those  illustrated  gift  books  now  so  much  sought  by  the  public.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
book  is  most  readable.  The  geographer  finds  in  it  notice  of  ground  heretofore  left 
undescribed,  the  ethnologist,  geologist,  and  botanist,  find  notes  and  pictures,  too,  of  which 
they  know  the  value,  the  sportman's  taste  is  gratified  by  chronicles  of  sport,  the  lover  of 
adventure  will  find  a  number  of  perils  and  escapes  to  hang  over,  and  the  lover  of  a  frank 
good-humoured  way  of  speech  will  find  the  book  a  pleasant  one  in  every  page.  Seii-BU 
years  of  wandering,  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  wild 
and  almost  unknown  country,  should  yield  a  book  worth  reading,  and  they  do." — ExamineT, 

"A  book  of  travels  which  in  value  and  sterling  interest  must  take  rank  as  a  landmarh 
in  geographical  literature.  Its  coloured  illustrations  and  wood  engravings  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  add  a  great  charm  to  the  narrative.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  travelled  where  it  is 
believed  no  European  has  been  before.  He  has  seen  nature  in  the  wildest,  sublimest,  and 
also  the  most  beautiful  aspects  the  old  world  can  present.  These  he  has  depicted  by  pen 
and  pencil.  He  has  done  both  well.  Many  a  fireside  will  rejoice  in  the  determination  which 
converted  the  artist  into  an  author.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  thorough  Englishman,  brave  and 
accomplished,  a  lover  of  adventure  and  sport  of  every  kind.  He  knows  enough  of  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  botany  to  impart  a  scientific  interest  to  his  descriptions  and  drawings  ; 
possessing  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  he  tells  many  a  racy  story.  The  sportsman  and  th« 
lover  of  adventure,  whether  by  flood  or  field,  will  find  ample  stores  in  the  stirring  tales  of 
his  Interesting  travels." — Daili/  News. 

"An  animated  and  intelligent  narrative,  appreciably  enriching  the  literature  of  English 
travel.  Mr.  Atkinson's  sketches  were  made  by  express  permission  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Perhaps  no  English  artist  was  t-ver  before  admitted  into  this  enchanted  land  of 
history,  or  provided  with  the  talisman  and  amulet  of  a  general  passport;  and  well  has  M». 
Atkinson  availed  himself  of  the  privilege.  Our  extracts  will  have  served  to  illustrate  ths 
originality  and  variety  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  observations  and  adventures  during  his  protracted 
wanderings  of  nearly  forty  thousand  miles.  Mr.  Atkinson's  pencil  was  never  idle,  and  he 
has  certainly  brought  home  with  him  the  forms,  and  colours,  and  other  characteristics  of  a 
most  extraordinary  diversity  of  groups  and  scenes.  Asa  sportsman  Mr.  Atkinson  enjoyed 
a  plenitude  of  excitement.  His  narrative  is  well  stored  with  incidents  of  adventure. 
His  ascent  of  the  Bielouka  is  a  cha,pter  of  the  most  vivid  romance  of  travel,  yet  it  is  less 
attractive  than  his  relations  of  wanderings  across  the  Desert  of  Gobi  and  up  the  Tangnon 
Chain." — Athenceum. 

"We  predict  that  Mr.  Atkinson's  'Siberia'  will  very  often  assume  the  shape  of  a 
Cliristmas  Present  or  New  Year's  Gift,  as  it  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  four  very 
precious  and  suitable  qualities  for  that  purpose, — namely,  usefulness,  elegance,  instructinn 
and  novelty.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  splendid  illustrations^ 
but  for  the  amount  it  contains  of  authentic  and  highly  interesting  intelligence  concerning 
regions  which,  in  all  probability,  has  never,  previous  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  explorations,  been 
visited  by  an  European.  Mr.  Atkinson's  adventures  are  told  in  a  manly  style.  The  valuabls 
and  interesting  information  the  book  contains,  gathered  at  a  vast  expense,  is  lucidly 
arranged,  and  altogether  the  work  is  one  that  the  author-artist  may  well  be  proud  of,  and 
with  which  those  who  study  it  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted."— Jo/m  Bull. 

*•  To  the  geographer,  the  geologist,  the  ethnographer,  the  sportsman,  and  to  those  who 
read  only  for  amusement,  this  will  be  an  acceptable  volume.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  rot  only  an 
adventurous  traveller,  but  a  correct  and  amusing  writer." — Literary  Gazette. 
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TRAVELS    IN    EASTERN    AFRICA,    WITH    THE 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  MOZAMBIQUE  :  1856  to  1859. 
By  LYONS  McLEOD,  Esq.  F.R.G.S..  &c.  Late  British  Consul  in  Mo- 
zambique.    2  vols.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

A  JOURNEY  ON  A  PLANK  FROM  KIEV  TO  EAUX- 

BONNES.  By  LADY  CHARLOTTE  PEPYS.  2  vols,  with  lUustra- 
tions.     21s.     {Just  Ready), 

LAKE  NGAMI;    OR    EXPLORATIONS    AND    DIS- 

COVERIKS      DURING      FoUR      YeaRS'     WaNDERINGS     IN      THE      WiLDS      OP 

South-western  Africa.  By  CHARLES  JOHN  ANDERSSON.  1  voL 
royal  8vo.,  v^ith  Map  and  upwards  of  50  Illustrations,  representing  Sport- 
ing Adventures,  Subjects  of  Natural  History,  &c.      Second  Edition. 

'*This  narrative  of  African  explorations  and  discoveries  is  one  of  the  most  important 
geographical  works  that  have  lately  appeared.  It  contains  the  account  of  two  journeys 
made  between  the  years  Xiihid  and  1854,  in  the  first  of  which  the  countries  of  the  Uamaras 
and  the  Ovambo,  previously  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  Avere  explored;  and  in  the  second 
Qie  newly-discovered  Lake  Ngami  was  reached  by  a  route  that  had  been  deemed  imprac* 
tlcaiile,  but  which  proves  to  be  the  shortest  and  the  best.  The  work  contains  much  scientific 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the  geology,  the  scenery,  products,  and  resources  of  the 
regions  expl  ired,  with  notices  of  the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  continual  sporting  adventures,  and  other  remarkable  occurrences,  intermingled  with 
Che  narrative  of  travel,  make  the  book  a&  interesting  to  read  as  a  romance,  as,  indeed,  a 
good  book  of  travels  ought  always  to  be.  The  illustrations  by  Wolf  are  admirably  designed, 
and  most  of  them  represent  scenes  as  striking  as  any  witnessed  by  Jules  Gerard  or  Gordon 
Cumming." — Literary  Gazette. 

THE   OXONIAN  IN  THELEMARKEN;    OR,  NOTES 

OF   Tr.wel    in    South-Western    Norway,  with    Glances    at    thb 

Legendary  Lore  of  that  District.      By   the    Rev.  F.  METCALFE 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.     2  vols,  with  illustrations. 

"This  new  book  is  as  lively  as  its  predecessor,  its  matter  is  as  good,  or  better.  The 
Intermixture  of  legends  and  traditions  wiih  the  notes  of  travel  adds  to  the  real  value  of  the 
work,  and  strengthens  its  claim  on  a  public  that  desires  to  be  amused." — Examiner, 

THE    OXONIAN    IN    NORWAY;    OR,    NOTES    OF 

Excursions  in  that   Country.     By  the   Rev.  F.  METCALFE,    M.A., 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised, 

1  vol.  post  8vo.,  with  Map  and  additional  Illustrations. 

"Mr.  Metcalfe's  book  is  as  full  of  facts  and  interesting  information  as  it  can  hold,  and 
is  interlarded  with  racy  anecdotes.  Some  of  these  are  highly  original  and  entertaining. 
Afore  than  this,  it  is  a  truly  valuable  work,  containing  a  fund  of  information  on  the  statistics, 
politics,  and  religion  of  the  countries  visited." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

SIX  YEARS  IN  RUSSIA.    BY  AN  ENGLISH  LADY. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations.     21s.  bound. 
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A  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  IN  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

By  JULIA  KAVANAGH,  Author  of  "  Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  &c.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  with  illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

"  Miss  Kavanagh  is  a  woman  of  genius  and  imagination.  She  has  a  graceful  and 
brilliant  pen,  much  observation  of  character,  and  a  keen  eye  for  the  aspects  of  nature.  Her 
volumes  contain  much  that  is  new.  They  are  among  the  pleasantest  volumes  of  travel  we 
have  lately  met  with,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  them.  Readers  will  find  in  these 
volumes  the  glow  and  colour  of  Italian  skies,  the  rich  and  passionate  beauty  of  Italian 
scenery,  and  the  fresh  simplicity  of  Southern  life  touched  by  the  hand  of  an  artist,  aud 
described  by  the  perceptions  of  a  warm-hearted  and  sympathizing  woman." — The  Press. 

THE   JEWS   IN   THE   EAST.     BY   THE   REV.  P. 

BEATON,  M.A.     From  the  German  of  Dr.  Frankl.     2  vols.  21s. 

"  Those  persons  who  are  curious  in  matters  connected  with  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabit- 
ants,  are  strongly  recommended  to  read  this  work,  which  contains  more  information  than  is 
to  be  found  in  a  dozen  of  the  usual  books  of  travel." — Times. 

"This  book  will  richly  reward  perusal.  We  cordially  recommend  the  narrative  foT 
solid  information  given  from  an  unusual  point  of  view,  for  power  of  description,  foi 
incident,  and  for  details  of  manners,  domestic  habits,  traditions,  &c.," — Globe. 

"A  very  interesting  work,  one  of  the  most  original  books  of  modern  travel,  that  WB 
have  encountered  for  a  long  time." — John  Bull. 

CHOW-CHOW;  BEING  SELECTIONS  FROM  A  JOUR- 

NAL  KEPT  IN  INDIA,  &c.  By  the  VISCOUNTESS  FALKLAND. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.     21s. 

"Lady  Falkland's  work  may  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  the  reader  will  rise 
from  the  perusal  instructed  as  well  as  amused." — Athenceum. 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  with  Numerous  Incidents  of  Travel 
and  Adventure  during  nearly  Five  Years'  Continuous  Service  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  while  in  Search  of  the  Expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin.  By 
ALEX.  ARMSTRONG,  M.D.,  R.N.,  late  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  of  H.M.S 
'  Investigator.'     1  vol.     With  Map  and  Plate,  16s. 

"This  book  is  sure  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  every  library  in  which  works  of 
discovery  and  adventure  are  to  be  met  with." — Daily  News, 

THE  WANDERER  IN  ARABIA.     BY  G.  T.  LOWTH, 

Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations.     12s. 
"Mr.  Lowth  has  shown  himself  in  these  volumes  to  be  an  intelligent  traveller,  a  keen 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  accomplished  artist."— Pos^ 

SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD; 

OR,  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  MOOSE  HUNTING  IN  THE  PINE 
FORESTS  OF  ACADIA.  By  CAMPBELL  HARDY,  Royal  Artillery. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  illustrations.     12s. 

"A  spirited  record  of  sporting  adventures,  very  entertaining  and  well  worthy  the  atten* 
tiODofall  sportsmen  who  desire  some  fresher  field  than  Europe  can  afford  them."— Prea*. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  INTO  DAUPHINE;  WITH  A  VISIT 

TO  THE  Monastery  of  the  Graxde  Chartreuse,  and  Anecdotes, 
Incidents,  and  Sketches  from  Twenty  Departments  of  Francs. 
By  the  REV.  G.  M.  MUSGRAVE,  A.M.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations. 
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FAMILY  EOMANCE;  OE,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 

THE  ARISTOCRACY.     BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  legends  and  romantic  family  histories  com- 
prised ill  these  vohimes,  will  be  found  the  following  : — The  wonderful  narrative 
of  Maria  Stella,  Lady  Newboroiigh,  who  claimed  on  such  strong  evidence  to  be 
8  Princess  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  disputed  the  identity  of  Louis  Philii)pc> — 
The  story  of  the  humble  marriage  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Strathmore,  and 
the  sufterings  and  fate  of  her  only  child — The  Leaders  of  Fashioji,  from  Graniont 
to  D'Orsay — The  rise  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Ward,  now  Prime  Minister  at 
Parma — The  curious  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford — The  Strange  Vicissitudes 
of  our  Great  Families,  replete  with  the  most  romantic  details — The  story  of  tlte 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (the  ancestors  of  the  French  Empress),  and  the  r^ 
markable  tradition  associated  with  them — The  Legend  of  the  Lambtous — The 
verification  iu  our  own  time  of  the  famous  prediction  as  to  the  Earls  of  Map — 
Lady  Ogilvy's  escape — The  Beresford  and  ^Vynyard  ghost  stories,  &c. 

*'It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  amusement  these  two  most  la- 
tCTBsting  volumes,  wMether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  Il-ss  e»-- 
cellent  execution.  The  volumes  are  just  what  oufjht  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  tabia. 
Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved 
in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down 
for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  tictioa. 
Each  story  is  told  in  the  clear,  unaffected  style  with  which  the  author's  former  works 
have  made  the  public  t'aiml\a.r."— St a7idard. 

THE  EOMANCE  OF  THE  FOEUM ;    OE,  NAEEA- 

TIVES,  SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF   JUSTICE. 

SECOND  SERIES.     BY   PETER   BURKE,   Esci.,  of  the  Inner  Temple 

Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  12s. 
PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS:— Lord  Crichton's  Revenge— The  Great  Douglas 
Cause — Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird — Marie  Delorme  and  Her  Husljand — The 
Spectral  Treasure — Murders  in  Inns  of  Court — Matthieson  the  Forger — Trials 
that  established  the  Illegality  of  Slavery — The  Lover  Highwayman — Tliie 
Accusing  Spirit — The  Attorney-General  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences  in  the  Law — Adventuresses  of  Pretended  Rank — The  Courier  of 
Lyons — General  Sarrazin's  Bignmy — The  Elstree  Murder — Count  Bocarme  and 
his  wife — Professor  Webster,  &c. 

*'  The  favour  with  which  the  tirst  series  of  this  publication  was  received,  has  induced 
Mr.  Burke  to  extend  his  researches,  which  he  has  done  with  great  judgment.  The  incidents 
forming  the  subject  of  the  sei.ond  series  are  as  extraordinary  in  every  rei^pect,  as  those  which 
obtained  so  high  a  meed  of  celebrity  for  the  first." — Messenger. 

THE    MAN    OF    THE    PEOPLE.      BY    WILLIAM 

HOWITT.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     {Just  Ready). 

SONGS  OF  THE  CAVALIEES  AND  EOUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE  BALLADS,  &c.      By  G.  W.  THORNBURY.      1   vol.   with 
numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  S.  Marks.    Elegantly  bound.      6s. 

"  Mr.  Thornbury  has  produced  a  volume  of  soniis  and  ballads  worthy  to  rank  with 
Macaulay's  or  Aytoua's  f^ays  "— C/jrow!c/e.  "Those  who  love  picture,  life,  and  costume 
Ib  song  will  here  tind  what  they  love." — Athencsum. 
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POEMS.    BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN,"   "  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN,"  && 
1  vol.  with  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster.     10s.  6d.  bound. 

"  A  volume  of  poemf?  which  will  assuredly  take  its  place  with  those  of  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
and  Cowper,  on  the  favourite  shelf  of  every  Englishman's  library.  We  discover  in  these 
poems  all  the  firmness,  vigour,  and  delicacy  of  touch  which  characterise  the  iiuthor's  prose 
works,  and  in  addition,  an  ineffable  tenderness  and  grace,  such  as  we  find  in  few  poetical 
compositions  besides  those  of  Tennyson." — Illustrated  Xpws  of  the  World. 

"  We  are  well  pleased  with  these  poems  by  our  popular  novelist.  They  are  the  expression 
of  genuine  thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspirations,  and  the  expression  is  almost  always  graces 
ful,  musical  and  well-coloured.  A  high,  pure  tone  of  morality  pervades  each  set  of  verses, 
and  each  strikes  the  reader  as  inspired  by  some  real  event,  or  condition  of  mind,  and  not  by 
some  idle  fancy  or  fleeting  sentiment." — Spectator. 

A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE.     BY   THE    AUTHOR   OF 

"  John  Halifax  Gentleman, "  &c. 

"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life'  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt 
(if  he  be  of  our  persuasion!  to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater 
pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ; 
and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good,  careful  English." — Athenceum. 

"This  book  is  signally  the  best  its  author  has  yet  produced.  The  interest  is  intense, 
and  is  everywhere  admirably  sustained.  Incident  abounds,  and  both  dialogue  and  style  are 
natural  and  flowin?.  Great  delicacy  in  the  development  of  character,  and  a  subtle  power  of 
self-analysis  are  conspicuous  in  'A  Life  for  a  Life,'  while  the  purity  of  its  reiigiou^  views, 
and  the  elevation — the  grandeur,  indeed — of  its  dominating  sentiments,  render  its  influences 
in  ever^'  sense  healthy  and  invigorating."— T/ie  Press. 

"  'A  Life  for  a  Life'  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  author's  works.  We  like  it  better  than 
'John  Halifax.'  It  is  a  book  we  should  like  every  member  of  every  family  in  England  to 
read." — Herald. 

REALITIES  OF  PARIS  LIFE.     BY  THE  AUTHOR 

OF  "FLEMISH  INTERIORS,"  &c.    3  vols,  with  Illustrations.     31s.  6d. 

"'Realities  of  Paris  Life'  is  a  good  addition  to  Paris  books,  and  important  as  affording 
true  and  sober  pictures  of  the  Paris  poor." — Athenceum. 

"  There  is  much  new  matter  pleasantly  put  together  in  these  volumes.  Their  merit  will 
commend  itself  to  all  readers." — Examiner. 

NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS,  FROM  ELIZABETH  TO 

VICTORIA.  By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Esa.  2  vols,  with  Portraits.   21s. 

THE  RIDES  AND  REVERIES  OF  MR.  ^SOP  SMITH. 

By  MARTIN  F.  TUPPER,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  "Proverbial  Philo- 
sophy," "  Stephen  Langton,"  &c.,  1  vol.  post  8vo. 
"This  work  will  do  good  service  to  Mr.  Tupper's  literary  reputation.  It  combines 
with  lucidity  and  acuteness  of  judgment,  freshness  of  fancy  and  elegance  of  sentiment.  In 
its  cheerful  and  instructive  pages  sound  moral  principles  are  forcibly  inculcated,  and  every- 
day truths  acquire  an  airof  novelty,  and  are  rendered  peculiarly  attractive  by  being  expressed 
in  that  epigrainmatic  language  which  so  largely  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  the  author's 
former  work,  entitled  '  Proverbial  Philosophy.'" — Morning  Post. 

A    MOTHER'S    TRIAL.      BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF 

"  The    Discipline    of    Life,"    "  The    Two    Brothers,"  &.c.     I    vol. 
with  Illustrations,  by  Birket  Foster.  7s.  6d.  bound. 
"'A  Mother's  Trial,'  by  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  is  a  work  we  can  recommend.     It 
brsathes  purity  and  refinement  in  every  page."— Leacier. 
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SEVEN  YEARS. 

By  Julia  Kavanagh, 
Author  of  "  Nathalie,"  3  vols. 

"  Nothing  can  be  better  of  its  kind  than 
Miss  Kavanagh's  'Seven  Years.'  The 
Btory  never  flags  in  interest,  so  life-like 
are  the  characters  that  move  in  it,  so 
natural  the  incidents,  and  so  genuine  the 
emotions  they  excite  in  persons  who  have 
taken  fast  hold  on  our  sympathy." — 
Spectator. 

LUCY  CROFTON. 

By  the  Author  of   "Margaret    Mait- 
land."  I  vol. 

"This  is  a  charming  novel.  The  cha- 
racters are  excellent;  the  plot  is  well 
defined  and  new;  and  the  interest  is  kept 
up  with  an  intensity  which  is  seldom 
met  with  in  these  days.  The  author  de- 
serves our  thanks  for  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  books  of  the  season."— Hera W. 

THE  WOOD-RANGERS. 

By  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 

Prom  the  French  of  Louis  de  Bellemare. 
3  vols.,  with  illustrations. 

THE  LITTLE  BEAUTY. 

By  Mrs.  Grey, 
Author  of  "  The  Gambler's  Wife."  3  v. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  ASHETON. 

By  the  Author  of  "Margaret  and  her 
Bridesmaids."    3  vols. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Alison  Reed.    3  vols. 

"There  is  a  spell  and  fascination  upon 
one  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — 
John  Bull. 

ALMOST  A  HEROINE. 

By  the  Author  of  "Charles  Auches- 

TER,"  &C.  3  vols. 

"This  novel  is  the  author's  best."— 
Herald. 

WAIT  AND  HOPE, 

By  John  Edmund  Reade.    3  vols. 
" '  Wait  and  Hope'  reminds  us  of  the 
style  of  Godwin."—  Afheneeum. 

RAISED  TO  THE  PEERAGE. 

By  Mrs.Octavius  Owen.    3  vols. 
"'  Raised  to  the  Peerage'  possesses  very 
many  of  the  requisites  of  a  really  good 
novel." — Examiner. 

FEMALE  INFLUENCE. 

By  Lady  Charlotte  Pepys,  2  vols. 


LETHELIER. 


Henkage  Dering.  Esq. 
2  vols. 


By  E. 

THE  aUEEN  OF  HEARTS. 

By  Wilkie  Collins.    3  vols. 

"  '  The  Queen  of  Hearts'  is  such  a  fasci- 
nating creature  thit  we  cannot  choose  bat 
follow  her  through  the  pages  with  some- 
thing of  a  lover's  tenderness.  As  for  the 
three  old  men,  they  are  as  good  in  their 
way  as  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  of  immor- 
tal memory." — Literary  Gazette. 

STEPHAN  LANGTON. 

By  Martin.    F.   Tupper.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

Author  of  "Proverbial  Philosopht." 

&c.,  2  vols,  with  fine  engravings. 

"These  volumes  are  pre-eminently  qua- 
lified to  attract  attention  both  from  their 
peculiar  style  and  their  great  ability.  The 
author  has  long  been  celebrated  for  his 
attainments  in  literary  creation,  but  the 
])resent  work  is  incomparably  superior  to 
anything  he  has  hitherto  produced.— Smw 

CREEDS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Morals  op 
BIay  Fair."    3  vols. 

"  This  is  a  novel  of  strong  dramatic 
situation,  powerful  plot,  alluring  and  con- 
tinuous interest,  admirably  defined 
characters,  and  much  excellent  remark 
upon  human  motives  and  social  positions." 
— Literary  Gazette. 

THE  LEES  OF  BLENDON 
HALL. 

By  the  Author  of  "Alice  Wentworth." 
"A  powerful  and  well-sustained  story  of 
strong  interest." — AthencBum. 

NEWTON  DOGVANE. 

A  Story  of  Euglish  Life. 

By  Francis  Francis. 

With  Illustrations  by  Leech.    3  vols. 

"A  capital   sporting  novel."— CAro- 
nicle. 

HELEN  LINDSAY; 

Or,     The    Trial    of     Faith. 

By  A    CLERGYiMAN'S    DAUGHTER.     2    VOlS. 

WOODLEIGH. 

By    the    Author    of    "  Wildfloweb," 
"One  and  Twenty,"  &c.    3  vols. 

BENTLEY  PRIORY. 

By  Mrs.  Hastings  Parker.  3  vols. 

"An  acquisition  te  novel -readers  from 
its  brilliant  descriptions,  sparkling  style, 
and  interesting  story." — Sun. 
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VOL.  I.-SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  LEECH. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
of  Popular  Modern  Works  forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  wi  1  doubtless  be  a  very 
successful  undertaking.  *  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's 
witty  and  humorous  productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines 
with  the  great  recommendations  of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but 
still  attractive  merits,  of  being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— .l/ornrng  Post. 

"This  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Sam  Slick's  popular  work  will  be  an  acquisition  to 
all  lovers  of  wit  and  humour.  Mr.  Justice  Haliburton's  writings  are  so  well  known  to 
the  English  public  that  no  commendation  is  needed.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely 
bound  and  illustrated,  and  the  paper  and  type  are  excellent.  It  is  in  every  way  suited 
for  a  library  edition,  and  as  the  names  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  warrant  the 
character  of  the  works  to  be  produced  in  their  Standard  Library,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
project  will  be  eminently  successful." — Sun. 

VOL.  II.- JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  we'll  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability,  better  than  any  former  work,  we  think,  of  its  deservedly  successful 
author.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand» 
as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Eraminer, 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interestine  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  heautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this, 
his  history,  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — ScoUman. 

VOL.  III.-THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 
"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original   narrative,   and  its  useful  and  interesttng 
hiformation,   this    work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring   power  and   play   of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.     Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review 

"A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  "The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross'— a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  depicted 
with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque"— 5M?i. 

VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

•"Nathalie  '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  eood.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  'Nathalie'  high  among 
books  of  its  cla.ss."—Athen(eicm. 

"  A  tale  of  untiring  interest,  full  of  deep  touches  of  human  nature.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  predicting  for  this  delightful  tale  a  la.sting  popularity,  and  a  place  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  that  most  instructive  kind  of  firtion  — the  moral  novel." — John  Bull. 

"A  more  judicious  selection  than  'Nathalie'  could  not  have  been  made  for  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library.  The  series  as  it  advances  realises  our  first  im- 
pression, that  it  will  be  one  of  lasting  celebrity."— LjYerary  Gazette. 

[for    other   V0LC.ME8    SEE    NEXT   PAGE.] 
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VOL.  V.-A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  book  of  sound  counseL  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  ao." —Exmniner. 

"The  author  of  'John  Halifax'  will  retain  and  extend  her  hold  upon  the  reading  and 
reasonable  public  by  the  merits  of  her  present  work,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  good  sense 
and  genial  feeling." — Guzrdian. 

"T  ese  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think." — AthencBurn 

"This  really  valuable  volume  ought  to  be  in  every  young  woman's  hand.  It  will  teach 
her  how  to  think  and  how  to  act.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  in  this  Standard  Library." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

VOL.  VI.-ADAM   GRAEME,   OF   MOSSGRAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MRS.  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 

'"Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening:  genuine  emotions  of  Interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  groat  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect  i>  But 
the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  It,  in  its  femi- 
niue  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its  senti- 
ments. The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian  virtue, 
their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in  the  life, 
with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning  Post. 

'•'Adam  Graeme'  is  full  of  eloquent  writing  and  description.  It  is  an  uncommon  work, 
not  only  in  the  power  of  the  style,  in  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  in  the  delineation 
of  character,  but  in  the  lessons  it  teaches." — Sun, 

VOL.  vn.-SAM   SLICK'S   WISE   SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

" The  best  of  all  Judge  Halibnrton's  admirable  works.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
books  we  ever  read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it." — Standard. 

"•The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor  J  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue. 
The  present  production  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound  philosophy, 
tlie  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire.  We  promise  our  readers 
a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Post. 

VOL.  VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S   RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"There  is  no  dynasty  of  European  sovereigns  about  which  we  English  entertahi  so 
much  vague  curiosity,  or  have  so  little  information,  as  about  ilie  successors  to  the  Popedom. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  is  just  the  author  to  meet  this  curiosity.  His  book  is  the  lively  record 
of  what  he  has  himself  seen,  and  what  none  but  himself,  perhaps,  has  had  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  thoroughly  estimating.  There  is  a  gossipping,  all-telling  style  about  the 
book  which  is  certain  to  make  it  popular  with  English  readers."— JoAra  Bull. 

"A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Romen 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality  and 
geniality,  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously 
opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibity  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenceum. 

"  In  the  description  of  the  scenes,  the  ceremonies,  the  ecclesiastical  society,  the  manners 
and  habits  of  .-sacerdotal  Rome,  this  work  is  unrivalled.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes.  We  could 
flU  oolumus  with  amusing  extracts." — Chronicle. 
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